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REVIEWS 


The Writings of George Washington ; being 
his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, 


&c. By Jared Sparks. 8vo. London: Rich. 


Tuts is a truly national work. Here Ame- 
rica will find the materials for her history as 
a Republic, and all the admirers of a hero 
and pure — will see with satisfaction 
that they have worshipped one every way 
worthy. The Life of Washington, from the 
experienced pen of Mr. Jared Sparks, will 
form the first volume of the publication. 
The others, of which the second is before 
us, will be composed of his letters, do- 
mestic, military, and political, selected from 
no less than eighty volumes of correspon- 
dence, chiefly in the handwriting of Wash- 
ington, or copied and arranged under his 
own eye. The judgment of the editor will 
find exercise in selecting such letters as show 
the character of the man and the condition 
of his country clearly and fully: he must not 
be afraid; timidity is a sin in such an un- 
dertaking ; and we shall more readily forgive 
him for a volume too much than for one too 
few. We would almost advise that the whole 
eighty volumes should be printed at the ex- 
pense of the Republic, and a copy deposited 
in the archives of each state. 

The letters in the present volume extend 
over a period of twenty years—from 1754 
till the commencement of hostilities with the 
mother country ;—they are very various, but 
the calm spirit of Washington is impressed on 
all. We follow him in this correspondence 
from the age of twenty-two to forty-four, and 
tind him ever alike; when quite a lad, he 


was as quiet, dignified, and dispassionate, as 
when he had triumphed over England, and 


sat President of his new Republic. No op- 
position ruffled his temper; no discourtesy 
disquieted his mind: in the hurry of a 
march he could pause, and be methodical ; 
in the tumult of battle, he was serene, silent, 
and self-possessed. He had patience which 
nothing could subdue; courage which no 
danger could daunt ; and a presence of mind 
fit for all emergencies. He generally saw 
the upshot of all undertakings before he be- 
gan them; success never came unawares 
upon him; and victory itself seldom brought 
a smile to his lips. 

Yet he by no means neglected his own 
affairs out of love for his country: his do- 
mestic management was a type of his admi- 
nistration. He was close, methodical, and 
economic; he stickled more than was seemly, 
while Colonel of the Virginian Militia, to have 
the same emoluments as a Colonel of the re- 
gular troops; and, though he offered to con- 
tinue his services as a volunteer, it is plain 
that he considered the chief affront lay in 
being paid four guineas a week, instead of 
six. We find no fault with him for this; 
while on active service, defending the fron- 
tier of the province against the constant in- 
cursions of French and Indians, he deserved 





what he desired. In the arrangements for | 
feeding and clothing his raw levies, he dis- 
played great knowledge and foresight ; nor 
did he show less in the way he sent his to- 
bacco to market, and superintended the pas- 
toral and agricultural labours of his estate. 
The penmanship of his letters shows the 
man ; they seem all written in perfect tran- 
quillity—the hand is round and manly, and 
every letter fully shaped, and his own name 
signed so that all may read. A British 
officer told us, that he was present when 
Washington ratified the treaty of peace with 
England—all said something save Washing- 
ton—he stood as calm and unmoved as a 
statue, and did what he had to do like a ma- 
chine, rather than a man. In short, he was 
said never to have been perplexed but once, 
and that was how to deal with six Quakers, 
balloted to serve in the Virginian Militia. 
Washington heard with surprise and emo- 
tion of men who, when the enemy was lay- 
ing waste their homes, “‘ would neither bear 
arms, work, receive provisions or pay, nor 
do anything even that tended to self-de- 
fence.” He imprisoned them at once. 

We find Washington a Colonel of Militia 
at the age of twenty-two; he was a native 
of the province, and was well connected, and, 
better still, the leading men of the land re- 
posed full confidence in his capacity. Be- 
fore he marched to the frontiers, he had a 
controversy with Governor Dinwiddie—a 
stiff old Scotchman, on the subject of rank 
and pay. They scem to have been well 
matched. 

“Giving up my commission, says Washing- 
ton, is quite contrary to my intention. Nay, 
I ask it as a greater favour, than any amongst 
the many I have received from your Honour, 
to confirm it to me. But let me serve vo- 
luntarily ; then I will, with the greatest plea- 
sure in life, devote my services to the ex- 
pedition without any other reward, than the 
satisfaction of serving my country; but to 
be slaving dangerously for the shadow of pay, 
through woods, rocks, mountains,—I would 
rather prefer the great toil of a daily laborer, 
and dig for a maintenance, provided I were re- 
duced to the necessity, than serve upon such 
ignoble terms; for I really do not see why the 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects in Virginia should 
be of less value, than of those in other parts of his 
American dominions; especially when it is well 
known, that we must undergo double their 
hardship. * * * There is nothing, Sir, I be- 
lieve, more certain, than that the officers in the 
Canada expedition had British pay allowed, 
while they were in the service. Lieutenant 
Waggener, Captain Trent, and severai others, 
whom I have conversed with on that head, and 
who were engaged in that expedition, affirm it 
for truth. ‘Therefore, Sir, as this cannot be al- 
lowed, suffer me to serve as a volunteer, which, 
I assure you, will be the next reward to British 
pay; for, as my services, so far as I have know- 
ledge, shall equal those of the best officer, I 
make it a point of honor not to serve for less, 
or accept a medium.” 


These matters were anything but settled 





to Washington’s satisfaction; nor did his 


musters please him much more: the men 
deserted ; the officers were remiss, and loved 

leasure ; nor did the government aid him 
by sending seasonable or necessary supplies. 
His complaints are written in plain language : 

“In the next place, I have orders to complete 
my regiment, and not a sixpence is sent for that 
purpose. Can it be imagined, that subjects fit 
for this service, who have been so much im- 
pressed with, and alarmed at, our want of pro- 
visions, which was a main objection to eplisting 
before, will more readily engage now without 
money, than they did before with it? We were 
then from the Ist of February till the Ist of 
May, and could not complete our three hundred 
men by forty; and the officers suffered so much 
by having their recruiting expenses withheld, 
that they have unanimously refused to engage 
in that duty again, unless they are repaid for the 
past, and a sufficient allowance is made to them 
in future. To show you the state of the regi- 
ment, I have sent youa report by which you 
will perceive what great deficiencies there are 
of men, arms, tents, kettles, screws (which was 
a fatal want before), bayonets, cartouch-boxes, 
and every thing else. Again, were our men ever 
so willing to go, for want of the proper neces- 
saries of life they are unable to do it. The chief 
part are almost naked, and scarcely a man has 
either shoes, stockings, or a hat. These things 
the merchants will not credit them for. The 
country has made no provision; they have not 
money themselves; and it cannot be expected, 
that the officers will engage for them again, 
personally, having suffered greatly on this head 
already ; especially, now when we have all the 
reason in the world to believe, that they will 
desert whenever they have an opportunity. 
There is not a man that has a blanket to secure 
him from cold or wet. Ammunition is a mate- 
rial article, and that is to come from Williams- 
burg, or wherever the governor can procure it. 
An account must be first sent of the quantity 
which is wanted; this, added to the carriage 
up, with the necessary tools, that must be had, 
as well as the time for bringing them round, 
will, I believe, advance us into that season, 
when it is usual, in more moderate climates, to 
retreat into winter-quarters, but here, with us, 
to begin a campaign.” 

He resigned his commission, and returned 
to Mount Vernon. General Braddock ar- 
rived, and having heard of the courage and 
skill of Washington, made him his Aide-de- 
Camp in that unfortunate expedition, which 
ended in the defeat and death of that brave, 
bold, rash man. The American soon = 
ceived the faults of his chief: he accuses him 
of want of temper; that’ he argued every 
disputed point with warmth, and stuck to 
what he asserted, though “incompatible with 
reason or common sense.” Here is Wash- 
ington’s description of the battle in a letter 
to his mother :— 

“* We marched to that place, without any con- 
siderable loss, having only now and then a 
straggler picked up by the French and scouting 
Indians. When we came there, we were at- 
tacked by a party of French and Indians, whose 
number, I am persuaded, did not exceed three 
hundred men ; while ours consisted of about one 
thousand three hundred well-armed troops, 
chiefly regular soldiers, who were struck with 
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such a panic, that, they behaved with more 
cowardice than it is possible to conceive. 
The officers behaved gallantly, in order to en- 
courage their men, for which they suffered 
greatly, there being near sixty killed and wound- 
ed; a large proportion of the number we had. 

“The Virginia troops showed a good deal of 
bravery, and were nearly all killed; for I be- 
lieve, out of three companies that were there, 
scarcely thirty men are left alive. Captain 
Peyrouny, and all his officers down to acorporal, 
were killed. Captain Polson had nearly as 
hard a fate, for only one of his was left. In 
short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars exposed all others, that were inclined 
to do their duty, to almost certain death; and, 
at last, in despite of all the efforts of the officers 
to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pursued by 
dogs, and it was impossible to rally them. 

“The General was wounded, of which he 
died three days after. Sir Peter Halket was 
killed in the field, where died many other brave 
officers. I luckily escaped without a wound, 
though I had four bullets through my coat, and 
two horses shot under me. Captains Orme and 
Morris, two of the aides-de-camp, were wounded 
early in the engagement, which rendered the 
duty harder upon me, as I was the only person 
then left to distribute the General’s orders, 
which I was scarcely able to do, as I was not 
half recovered from a violent illness, that had 
confined me to my bed and a wagon for above 
ten days.” 


At the age of twenty-four, Washington re- 
sumed the command of the Virginian Militia, 
and was directed to co-operate with the re- 
gular troops to repel the incursions of the 
French and the Indian tribes along a rough 
line of difficult frontier. It was the plan of 
the government to accomplish this by esta- 
blishing a continuous chain of regular forts, 
twenty-three in number, extending from the 
Potomac river to the borders of North Caro- 
lina, each under an independent commander. 
Washington disliked the plan, and said, that 
the soldiers would grow remiss, and be de- 
stroyed by the wily Indians. ‘The result was 
nearly as he predicted. The garrisons were 
eluded, or massacred, and the miseries of the 
unhappy province reached a height which 
wrung this touching letter from Washington 
to Governor Dinwiddie :— 

“Your Honor may see to what unhappy 
straits the distressed inhabitants and myself are 
reduced. Iam too little acquainted, Sir, with 
pathetic language to attempt a description of 
the people’s distresses, though I have a gene- 
rous soul, sensible of wrongs, and swelling for 
redress. But what can I do? I see their situa- 
tion, know their danger, and participate their 
sufferings, without having it in my power to give 
them further relief, than uncertain promises. 
In short, I see inevitable destruction in so clear 
a light, that, unless vigorous measures are taken 
by the Assembly, and speedy assistance sent 
from below, the poor inhabitants that are now 
in forts, must unavoidably fall, while the re- 
mainder are flying before the barbarous foe. In 
fine, the melancholy situation of the people, the 
little prospect of assistance, the gross and scan- 
dalous abuses cast upon the officers in general 
which is reflecting upon me in particular, for 
suffering misconduct of such extraordinary kinds, 
and the distant prospect, if any, of gaining honor 
and reputation in the service,—cause me to 
lament the hour, that gave me a commission, 
and would induce me, at any other time than 
this of imminent danger, to resign, without one 
hesitating moment, a command, from which I 
never expect to reap either honor or benefit; 
but, on the contrary, have almost an absolute 
certainty of incurring displeasure below, while 








the murder of helpless families may be laid to 
” 


my account here! 

The Virginian Militia incurred the dis- 
pleasure of their Colonel less by laxity of 
discipline than by other errors; he knew 
how to reprimand them as well as rebuke 
his subordinate officers :— 

“Colonel Washington has observed, that the 
men of his regiment are very profane and re- 
probate. He takes this opportunity to inform 
them of his great displeasure at such practices, 
and assures them, that, if they do not leave 
them off, they shall be severely punished. The 
ofiicers are desired, if they hear any man swear, 
or make use of an oath or execration, to order 
the offender twenty-five lashes immediately, 
without a court-martial. For the second offence, 
he will be more severely punished.” 

“To a captain he also wrote, about the same 
time ;—Your suffering such clamors among the 
men argues very great remissness in you. I 
imagined your being put there over them was 
partly with an intent to keep them quiet and 
passive, but this express, sent purely to humour 
them, would indicate that you are afraid to do 
your duty. Let me tell you, in your own words, 
that ‘I was very much surprised’ at the con- 
tents of your letter, written in such a command- 
ing style. And your demands were so express 
and peremptory, that the direction was the only 
thing, which gave me the least room to suspect 
it could be written to any but John Roe, or some 
other of your menial servants.” 

He had other causes of complaint—all of 
which he sets forth in a letter to the Earl of 
Loudon :— 

*“And now, before I conclude, I must beg 
leave to add, that my unwearied endeavours are 
inadequately rewarded. ‘The orders I receive 
are full of ambiguity. I am left, like a wanderer 
in the wilderness, to proceed at hazard. I am 
answerable for consequences, and blamed, with- 
out the privilege of defence. This, my Lord, I 
beg leave to declare, is at present my situation. 
Therefore, it is not to be wondered at, if, under 
such peculiar circumstances, I should be sick of 
a service, which promises so little of a soldier’s 
reward. I have long been satisfied of the im- 
possibility of continuing in this service, without 
loss of honor. Indeed, I was fully convinced 
of it before I accepted the command the second 
time, seeing the cloudy prospect before me; and 
1 did for this reason reject the offer, until I was 
ashamed any longer to refuse, not caring to ex- 
pose my character to public censure. The solici- 
tations of the country overcame my objections, 
and induced me to accept it.” 

Washington disliked his position in the 
militia; he was treated coldly and unkindly 
by the governor of the province; he was 
put under the controul of regular officers, 
whose merits were not at all equal to his 
own, and who were ignorant of the nature 
of a contest in the woods with an invisible 
enemy. He resigned his commission at the 
age of twenty-six; was elected a member of 
the Virginian Assembly, and took his seat 
amidst applause, which disconcerted and as- 
tonished him. Robinson welcomed him, in 
the name of the Assembly, with a warmth 
of colouring and strength of expression which 
he had not been accustomed to; he strove 
to return his thanks, but could not; “Sit 
down, George Washington,” said the Speaker, 
“your modesty is equal to your valour.” 

From this time he busied himself with the 
cultivation of tobacco upon his estate, and 
the civil affairs of the province. On the 6th 
of January, 1759, he married Martha Custis, 
widow of Daniel Parke Custis, and daughter 
of John Dandridge, and we hear little more 





of him till the war with Britain summoned 
him to a higher destiny. But he was not 
idle; he overlooked nothing ;—he gives, in 
one letter, instructions about the sale of the 
produce of his grounds; in another, a de- 
scription of new clothes, which he requests 
his brother to procure; and his wife’s son 
having got entangled in a love affair, the 
cold, the formal Washington, addresses the 
father of the young lady on the subject. 
This letter shows the good sense and the 
good feeling of the illustrious writer: we 
give a part :-— 

“T am now set down to write to you on a 
subject of importance, and of no small embar- 
rassment to me. My son-in-law and ward, Mr. 
Custis, has, as I have been informed, paid his 
addresses to your second daughter, and, having 
made some progress in her affections, has soli- 
cited her in marriage. How far a union of this 
sort may be agreeable to you, you best can tell; 
but I should think myself wanting in candour, 
were I not to confess, that Miss Nelly’s amiable 
qualities are acknowledged on all hands, and 
that an alliance with your family will be pleasing 
to his. 

“ This acknowledgment being made, you must 
permit me to add, Sir, that at this, or in any 
short time, his youth, inexperience, and unripen- 
ed education, are, and will be, insuperable ob- 
stacles, in my opinion, to the completion of the 
marriage. As his guardian, I conceive it my 
indispensable duty to endeavour to carry him 
through a regular course of education (many 
branches of which, I am sorry to add, he is 
totally deficient in), and to guard his youth toa 
more advanced age before an event, on which 
his own peace and the happiness of another are 
to depend, takes place. Not that I have any 
doubt of the warmth of his affections, nor, I 
hope I may add, any fears of a change in them ; 
but at present I do not conceive that he is capa- 
ble of bestowing that attention to the important 
consequences of the married state, which is 
necessary to be given by those, who are about 
to enter into it, and of course I am unwilling he 
should do it till he is. If the affection, which 
they have avowed for each other, is fixed upon 
a solid basis, it will receive no diminution in the 
course of two or three years, in which time he 
may prosecute his studies, and thereby render 
himself more deserving of the lady and useful 
to society. If, unfortunately, as they are both 
young, there should be an abatement of affection 
on either side, or both, it had better precede 
than follow marriage.” 

To the letters in this volume Mr. Sparks 
has added valuable notes; nor will the Ap- 
pendix be perused without interest. We 
hope the work, since the venture has been 
made here, will be encouraged; and we 
shall look with no little anxiety for the bio- 
graphy, which, we are glad to observe, will 
be contained in the reasonable compass of a 
volume. 


Allan Breck, By the Author of ‘The Sub- 
altern,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
Tuere is merit of various kinds in these 
volumes; yet all the merits resolve them- 
selves into the simple fact of the absence of 
trickery and clap-trappery. The story is 
one of considerable interest, and the subject 
quite as worthy of the immortality of fiction 
as Eugene Aram. Allan Breck is not, as 
Eugene Aram was, a convicted murderer ; 
but little doubt can remain on the reader's 
mind that he was an actual murderer. Self- 
ishness and recklessness are his characteris- 
tics, which are painted strongly, though not 
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grossly, and we are not surprised at any 
enormities of which he may be guilty. The 
chief merit of the story is, that it is a story 
—a tale—assuming not the aspect of his- 
tory, nor affecting the profundities of phi- 
losophy ; it has, indeed, a historical epoch, 
to which it adheres with fidelity, and it may 
have a philosophical verity ; but we are not 
quite sure, that its characteristic delineations 
are guided invariably by the spirit of calm 
and accurate observation. The author may 
have read nature, but he certainly has read 
books,—and these too often stand in the 
way between truth and the eye of the mind. 
He describes scenery well; but that has 
been done before as well, and the scenery 
puts one in mind of books. His exhibition 
of character is also anything but analytical, 
and not always satisfactory. But he seems 
so much taken up with the story as to mind 
nothing else, and we cannot deny that, in 
this line of writing, there is more real merit 
in making readers interested in the adven- 
tures of the individuals introduced, than in 
any profoundly ingenious analysis of human 
character, or in any anatomical view of hu- 
man motives. The character which most 
of all lays hold of our interest for its unre- 
lieved hardness, is that of Mrs. Macdiarmid, 
the hero’s mother—at once most natural and 
most unnatural ;—most unnatural, in that she 
has no relentings of mercy towards an amia- 
ble niece, whose abduction she procures for the 
sake of her own profligate son ; and yet most 
natural, in that all her heartlessness towards 
others is owing to the intense and blind love 
for her own unworthy son, to whose vices 
her maternal eye is blind with a most inge- 
nious motherly perversity. In the exhibi- 
tion of this character there is, if in any part 
of the volumes, a display of a curious, though 
not uncommon truth, in the history of the 
human mind, and it is this—that those 
accidents which most repel the love of others 
do most attract the love of a parent—espe- 
cially a mother. A father may be proud 
of a child’s virtues; but it is the mother 
that loves him in spite of his vices: she 
will, as long as she can, deny their existence ; 
and when she can no longer do that, she will 
pardon them, and scarcely abhor them, for 
the sake of him who commits them. We 
have no inclination to analyze the story; 
but, for the elucidation of our remarks, we 
will just state, that Allan Breck had been a 
fine, handsome-looking youth, up to the age 
of eighteen, at which time he had the small 
pox, which not only destroyed his beauty, 
but made him an absolute fright, and this he 
took so much to heart, that he became as 
profligate as he was hideous, and his pretty 
cousin Marcelly would love him no more. 
Whether she ever loved him at all, does not 
very clearly appear. Like many other pro- 
fligate young gentlemen, he represented all 
his irregularities to spring from a disappointed 
affection, and that he should be restored to 
regularity of demeanour, could he but have 
the hand and heart of her whom he loved. 
This hideous profligate, odious to all else, is 
loved by his mother to a degree of intensity 
strong in proportion to the disgust which 
others felt towards him. This we regard as 
the boldest and strongest feature of the book, 
and, to tell a bold truth concerning humanity, 
is a mark of genius. For the rest, the work 
is rather commonplace; it goes over old 
ground, exhibits scenery that we have seen 





before, characters not new, and in attitudes 
not new. We give an extract in which truth 
seems to predominate over beauty :— 


“Tt was on a bracing December night, the 
ten o'clock drum having just begun to beat, and 
the closes, lanes, and alleys of Auld Reekie still 
affording a few minutes of safe passage to the 
lounger, when Allan, who had sat later than 
usual at a debauch, entered the Pandemonium 
in Carrubber’s Close, where he had already spent 
so much of his time. It was an under-ground 
flat, to which the victim descended by a flight of 
stone steps, so narrow, that two persons could 
not by possibility pass one another, and so steep, 
that the slightest blunder of footing must have 
precipitated him to the bottom. To the unini- 
tiated it presented the appearance of an ordinary 
oyster-cellar; that is to say, a mean apartment, 
fitted up with one or two coarse tables, on which 
stood large dishes of pandores, received the stray 
wanderer to a rude hospitality—but the secrets 
of the place lay beyond. Allan, indeed, scarcely 
paused to look around him as he traversed this 
exterior banqueting hall; but passing through a 
doorway in rear of the counter, entered at once 
upon a totally different scene. 

“On each side of a long passage ran a suite 
of two rooms, furnished solely with the view of 
accommodating the lovers of sport. One, con- 
taining a billiard-table, was lighted, according 
to immemorial usage, by means of sconces fas- 
tened round the walls; in another, dice and do- 
minoes, with their usual accompaniments, pre- 
vailed; the remaining two were set apart for the 


| convenience of such gentlemen as might prefer 


the more scientific diversion of cards. ‘l'hey were, 
one and all, mean and filthy to the greatest ex- 
tent. Chairs, broken in the backs, deal tables, 
stools, and forms, composed the furniture of these 
apartments. The floors were bare, except that 
a coat of sand crimped beneath the feet; the 
walls and ceiling were black and dingy—a hue 
to which the incessant smouldering of tallow 
candles could hardly fail to bring them; while 
the atmosphere, made up of every conceivable 
mixture of horrid airs, struck to the vitals of 
him who encountered it. Yet Lucky Bawden’s 
in Carrubber’s Close constituted, an hundred 
years ago, the most fashionable place of resort 
to the roués of the Scottish capital ; vice appear- 
ing there, and claiming her votaries, not as now 
disguised under the garb of refinement, but in 
her native deformity and coarseness. 

“Neither dice nor billiards presented any 
attractions to Allan, who cast but a passing 
glance at the players, and walked forward to 
the card-rooms. He entered the nearest, but 
found that every table was occupied, by men 
whose flushedcountenances and breathless silence 
told how engrossing was the interest attached to 
their respective pursuits. Somewhat chagrined, 
and not without apprehension that he had lin- 
gered too long over the supper table, he hurried 
on, and pushing open the second door, looked 
round. ‘There was one table vacant here, and 
one only, beside which five or six gentlemen 
were collected, as if undetermined whether to 
take their seats or to abstain. Allan advanced, 
for the purpose of sharing in their deliberations, 
which he would have decided at once, by pro- 
posing a game at brag; but a second glance 
showed him that both Hatfield and the strange 
Englishman were among them. A sudden qualm 
came over him as his eye rested on the figure 
of the former, and he stopped short. 

“ ¢You are in excellent time,’ observed Hat- 
field, addressing himself to Allan; ‘we were 
just about to commence operations without you. 
Brag, too, your own brag, is the order of the 
night; so come and take your seat among us.’ 
Allan did not feign, for he really felt a strong 
disinclination to accept the challenge. Never, 
since the commencement of his novel style of 
play, had he encountered Hatfield, under whose 





sardonic gaze, indeed, he more than once felt 
his courage quail; and even now, though the 
single choice lay between doing so and standing 
idle, he hung back. Nevertheless, the raillery 
of his friends prevailed—he sat down next to 
Hatfield, and disguising the agitation which he 
found it impossible wholly to suppress, gave up 
his attention, as well as he could, to the progress 
of the game. 


“For some time fortune appeared to deal out 
her favours with great impartiality. Men won 
and lost again, according as chance directed ; 
and Allan, like the rest, could count on few 
gains, till the spirits of the party rising with 
the progress of the game, bets were doubled and 
trebled without hesitation. Cautiously, yet with 
lynx-eyed care, Allan watched his opportunity. 
The reader need not be told that there is no 
game upon the cards which gives to the dealer 
greater facilities of cheating, undetected, than 
brag. Allan turned these to the very best ac- 
count. Repeatedly the ace of diamonds turned 
up to his own hand, when the odds had been 
taken largely that no such occurrence would 
befall; and more than once it occurred that a 
pair of aces fell to his share, even when others 
distributed the cards. It was not to be wondered 
at if Allan’s confidence should increase in exact 
proportion to his success. He played more and 
more boldly, called for brandy-punch, of which 
he drank a considerable portion, and followed 
up his course of victory with great effect, till 
his gains amounted to something not far short 
of the sum which would have sufficed to clear 
up ‘ke accounts between himself and Hatfield. 
The goal was thus brought distinctly within 
view, and in order to insure its attainment, 
Allan urged his Pegasus to its last degree of 
speed. 

“Tt so happened that throughout the even- 
ing’s entertainment, Hatfield had uniformly 
backed Allan in all his wagers. Allan now 
challenged Hatfield with reference to a hand 
which he was himself about to deal, and the 
other accepted the challenge, to the amount of 
all his adversary’s winnings. The deal pro- 
ceeded. The players had secured each his two 
cards—the third was in the act of distribution 
—indeed all, except Hatfield and Allan him- 
self, had been supplied, when the former lean- 
ing towards the dealer, said in a low whisper, 
‘Beware!’ Allan shook in his chair. He cast 
a hurried glance towards the speaker, whose 
eagle-eye watched him with an acuteness not to 
be deceived; and after a vain effort to recover 
his self-command, went on with the game. Hat- 
field’s card was high—it was the ace of clubs— 
decidedly the best that had been thrown; and, 
as was usual on the occurrence of such a piece 
of good luck, a murmur, expressive of different 
passions, burst from the lookers on. Again 
Hatfield took advantage of the momentary con- 
fusion. ‘ It won’t do with me, throw away your 
hoarded diamond, or I will expose you!’ This 
was uttered in a suppressed tone, yet it pene- 
trated the brain of the listener like an arrow. 
He did drop his hoarded diamond, and turning 
up a five of hearts, saw his gains pass on the 
instant, into the possession of his former cre- 
ditor. Allan’s senses became confused. He 
gasped for breath, and leaning back in his 
chair, remained, for the space of three seconds, 
totally unconscious of all that was passing 
around him.” 

We repeat our opinion, that this work is 
interesting for its story: it is written in a 
pleasant style, and the author is not an adept 
in the art of ingeniously tormenting ; he is 
merciful to his readers, for when he brings 
his pretty heroine into a scrape, he speedily 
rescues her. It is perhaps a fault in ourselves, 
but we certainly do not feel very deeply inter- 
ested in the heroine—we are told that she is 
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pretty, and we have no doubt of it; but we 
think that she wanted heart—we do not see 
her character definitively ; we only know her 
by name; we should not know her if we were 
to meet her in society. ‘This is a fault ; for 
we cannot sympathize with Allan Breck’s 
loss of her love, for want of knowing what 
his loss was. 


Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, §c. By John Madox, Esq. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 

We have glanced hastily over these volumes : 

the author seems no timid adventurer. He 

has not hesitated to go into Greece while 
the land was afflicted with war, nor into 

Nubia, while the Arabs were invaded by 

their Egyptian oppressors. A man who 

could do this, and who lives to relate it, 
must be accounted not only bold, but lucky ; 
for he ran a threefold chance of death, from 
climate, treachery, and war. Of his visit to 

Sicily, or his travels in Greece, we mean to 

say little; for we are become as familiar 

with those regions as we are with the Isle 
of Thanet, and the green hills of Wales. 

We have even a model of the ‘ Forked Hill ;’ 

and what artist has not exhibited the Maid 

of Athens? Nay, we may almost say the 
same of Lower Egypt ;—not so of Upper 

Egypt and Nubia: the gentle feet of ordi- 

nary travellers dreaded the desert, and we 

cannot but express our acknowledgments to 

Mr. Madox for having ventured so far into 

regions bnt partially known, and for deter- 

mining to lay his adventures before us in the 
shape of two handsome volumes. 

Having penetrated to Kardassi, our tra- 
veller resolved to go in search of remains of 
towers and temples. He first visited De- 
boudy, with its temple of three porticos; but, 
knowing something more magnificent was at 
hand, he proceeded. 


“We now arrived at the place of our search 
—the island of Philoe, with its majestic tem- 
ples. All was silence, save the murmuring of 
the distant waterfalls at the cataract. The 
cangea was fastened to thé banks a little below 
a well-built and large square temple. The first 
object that attracted the eye was the remains of 
a beautiful colonnade of massy columns, five 
being left on one side, and four on the other. 
Its magnificent appearance gives an air of ele- 
gance to the whole. ‘The island is small, and 
may be said to be literally covered with build- 
ings. Passing this beautiful colonnade, and 
over fragments of pottery, unburnt bricks, and 
remains of old mud walls (for there had evidently 
been some Arab huts built on this spot), I came 
to a side entrance, built of stones of vast thick- 
ness, and covered with coloured hieroglyphics 
both inside and out; the colours still retaining 
some of their original brightness. Through this 
I passed into a long avenue or oblong square. 
On my right hand was the majestic propylon of 
this noble and magnificent structure; on the 
left I was agreeably surprised to find a beauti- 
ful colonnade of thirty-six columns, which you 
do not see till you enter this place, extending 
nearly to the river’s edge. There are thirty 
columns of one size in a regular line, and six 
smaller ones. Opposite to them are sixteen 
only. The thirty are on one side of the island, 
and form a pleasant walk, being covered with 
stones of considerable thickness, and this side 
of it is protected from the torrents that occa- 
sionally come down, by a stone wall of great 
strength, as are also the front and other parts. 
Mud huts have disfigured the top of this co- 
vered way, and the sixteen columns are half 








hidden by the rubbish and large stones which 
are part of the colonnade. 

“At the end of this once charming elysium 
the prospect is most grand and refreshing. As 
I looked directly up the far-stretching stream 
that I had so lately descended, I had a view of 
the mosque, and the banks green with corn on 
one side, and the high granite mountains on 
the other. As usual, the sky was of a heavenly 
deep blue. The ¢out-ensemble was indeed en- 
chantment itself, and I confess I felt much re- 
gret that I had no one to whom I could disclose 
my heart-felt delight. Under this shady retreat 
I wandered some time, pondering on the singu- 
larity of my situation, till 1 came back to the 
entrance of the grand temple, which is of pro- 
digious thickness and height, and seems built 
for eternity. The figures on the walls are of 
gigantic dimensions, spiritedly cut. The co- 
Jours still remain. In the front and near this 
grand entrance, are two large hiero-sphinxes of 
granite, but they are without heads and much 
mutilated. 

‘As I was alone, and a little penseroso, my 
men being on board resting themselves, I sat 
down on a stone in the entrance-way, and, ob- 
serving something inscribed on the side directly 
facing me, I copied it literally. 

L’an 6 de la Republique, 
Le 13 Messidor, 

Une armée francaise commandée par Bonaparte 
ist descendue a Alexandrie. 
L’armee ayant mis, vingt jours aprés, 
Les Mamelouks en fuite 
Aux Pyramides, 

Dessaix, commandant la premi¢re division, 
Les a poursuivis au-dela des Cataractes, 
Od il est arrive le 13 Ventose de l’an 7. 
Les Géncéraux de Brigade 
Davoust, Friant, de Belliard, 
D’Onzelot chef de état major, 
Latour prem. comm. de I’ Artillerie, 
Eppler chef de la 2ime Legere, 

Le 13 Ventose, an 7 de la Republique, 

3 Mars an de Js. Cst. 1799. 


Grave par Castet, Sculpteur. 
“I then entered a small handsome square, 
having a colonnade of small pillars on each 


side. On the right there were ten, and on the 
left, only seven pillars; these supporting a roof, 
formed a piazza, the walls of which were co- 
vered with hieroglyphical sculpture. On the 
left hand, between the pillars, was a figure play- 
ing on a musical instrument like a harp, with 
ten strings; and at the end of this passage, on 
the right, was a dog holding a dagger in his paw, 
and having a tail resembling a snake’s head, 
the lotus-flower growing behind. Passing on 
through a thick doorway, I entered an apart- 
ment, where are ten noble pillars, measuring 
fourteen feet round, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and painted in vivid colours, particularly the 
capitals. The ceiling was of an exceedingly 
bright blue colour, sprinkled with brilliant stars. 
Doors are on each side, leading into other but 
smaller chambers. Pigeons and sparrows in 
vast numbers had taken up their abode here. 

“‘ Passing through the front door, we came to 
four small rooms in the front, there being others 
on each side leading up small staircases into 
more apartments of still less dimensions. The 
whole had been covered with hieroglyphics, 
most of which were defaced. Great pains and 
trouble had evidently been taken to obliterate 
the faces, but a great part remains, for where 
the hammer or chisel has been used, the place 
is only made more conspicuous, and the shape 
of the figure remains. 

Here is a picture of another kind :— 

“Oct. 6.—Esneh is a large town, but in a 
ruinous state, standing rather high, which saves 
it from the Nile: it contains a few cannon and 
some Turks. I walked about unattended, saw 
three or four very large ostriches, and, accom- 
panied by my servant, went to the remains of a 
very large temple, walled in, and much con- 





cealed by the débris around it. On my return 
to the cangea, a group arrived, consisting of a 
musician and a dancer—the former, a man, sing- 
ing and beating a kind of tambourine, to which 
the latter, a young jet-black girl, was dancing. 
She had on only one covering or chemise, with 
a handkerchief tied round her waist; she was 
fancifully ornamented with an abundance of 
coins, and had also many ornaments round her 
neck and arms, with rings on every finger, and 
a sort of copper or brass castanets on her thumbs. 
The dancing consisted only in twisting herself 
about in an extraordinary manner, occasionally 
twirling round, grinning, and showing her fine 
white teeth. Another band then arrived, to 
whom I was obliged to give a backshish, or 
present, to get rid of them, finding I had paid 
the first party too well.” 

The author describes, not ungracefully, 
the appearance of the Nubians :— 


“We next arrived at the first cataract, or Es- 
Shellaale, and halted at the village, surrounded 
as usual by dates, and with numbers of its young, 
naked, and black population running about on 
the sands. As I advanced, I found the natives 
became darker, approaching te black; those that 
come from Dongola are quite black, and are a 
hardy race of people. Ascending one of the 
neighbouring granite mountains, the view from 
the summit presented to me numbers of mouu- 
tains, as if thrown about confusedly, and torrents 
rushing in all directions. I walked among the 
hovels, most of which had only a doorway, fol- 
lowed by the children, amongst whom I had 
distributed some paras, which dispelled the fear 
wherewith they at first beheld me. The women, 
old and young, some of them squatting on the 
calves of their legs, were dispersed under the 
shade of trees, near their huts, while some were 
bringing fowls, pigeons, and eggs for us to pur- 
chase. These females are tall and slim, gene- 
rally talkative, and well made, with good teeth, 
but the under lip is made to look horridly blue 
and projecting. The hair is platted and twisted 
so as to hang in coils all round the head, those 
on the forehead being shorter; these, when they 
are engaged in the delicate amusement of free- 
ing themselves from vermin, are moved ssucces- 
sively for the purpose. The dress consists of a 
loose robe only, but they have two or three dif- 
ferent sorts of ornaments round the wrist, and 
some above the elbow, with rings on their fingers 
and thumb; and one I observed wearing a ring 
with a stone set in it, passed through the right 
side of the nose. One, above the rest, pos- 
sessed fine laughing eyes and good features; 
her pigeons were of course purchased, and | 
gave a backshish to the infant she carried in 
her arms. They appeared less reserved, and 
did not wear the veil as in Lower Egypt. Many 
others, appearing very young, had infants in 
their arms, whom, in their simplicity, regardless 
of the presence of the stranger, they were ap- 
plying to their breasts. An old hag, and I never 
saw a much worse-looking fury in my life, com- 
menced singing, making them all laugh, as I 
thought, at my expense.” 

We had marked for quotation a passage 
from the expedition of Achmet Pacha against 
the rebels of Nubia, but we must omit it till 
next number, when we shall have a word or 
two to say more about the merits of the work. 


THE ROXBURGHE REVELS. (MS.) 
(Concluding Article.} 

Mr. Haslewood and the Roxburghe Club 
will receive their coup de grace this week ; 
and we shall be most happy to have done 
with, as well as done for, both. 

We are heartily sick of the detail of mere 
sensual indulgence, and shall hereafter touch 
as little as possible upon the gormandizing 
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propensities of the Roxburghers. We cannot, | vels’ says upon the subject. He disliked the 


however, omit all reference to the subject, 
inasmuch as we have undertaken to give an 
account of the proceedings of the Club, and 
eating and drinking appears to have been 
with them the rerum omnium primum—the 
“be all, andthe end all” —in proof, having cast 
our eyes once again over the different tavern 
bills, we find, that since its first institution, 
up to the date to which we are now arrived, 


1826, “the Lions of Literature” had spent | 


upwards of 1000/, upon feeding and guzzling 
only. In addition, however, they had laid 
out 2/, 2s. upon a tablet to the memory of 
Caxton ! 

Jaquier being, apparently, in eternal dis- 
erace for the “trumpery concern” men- 
tioned in our last, and Grillon and others 
having probably refused to take in the Club 
any longer, a move, or (to speak technically, 
like our author’s “culinary cook”’), a remove 
was made to Freemason’s ‘Tavern, and Mr. 
Cuff agreed to give “ a three-course dinner off 
plate,” to include turtle and dessert, at a 
guinea per head, calculating, we suppose, 
upon making up his loss by the wine. Hasle- 
wood—in a passion of enthusiasm on this 
occasion—breaks out into poetry :— 

Brave was the banquet, the red red juice, 
Hilarity’s gift sublime, 

Invoking the heart to kindred use, 
And bright’ning halo of time. 

He does not, however, furnish any infor- 
mation as to the actual cost of this “ brave 
banquet,” only observing, that “ every one 
appeared gratified and satisfied,” but adding, 
that ‘‘the record of particulars of the grub 
and the guinea” must be reserved to a 
future occasion. Had he inserted the par- 
ticulars, we should have omitted them, in 
order that we might advert more in detail 
to the steps taken by the Club regarding the 
publication of the highly curious and intrin- 
sically valuable poem, ‘ Havelock the Dane.’ 

Experience had proved over and over 
again that the reprints made by the members 
of the Club, and under their own superinten- 
dence, with a very few exceptions, were 
worth nothing—that they were mere waste 
paper, and paper wasted. Sir F. Madden 
(then Mr. Madden, and Conservator of the 
MSS. in the British Museum) was dining 
with Lord Spencer, when the resolution of the 
Club, adopted at the previous anniversary, was 
brought under discussion ; and Sir F. Mad- 
den mentioned, that he had recently disco- 
vered the long-lost poem of ‘ Havelock the 
Dane’ in the Bodleian Library. It imme- 
diately struck Lord Spencer and some other 
members of the Roxburghe Club, who were 
present, that it was exactly the sort of thing 
that was wanted; and a Committee having 
been appointed to take the subject into con- 
sideration, they resolved in the affirmative, 
and at the “ anniversary” of the 31st of May, 
1827, it was proposed and agreed, that ‘ Ha- 
velock the Dane’ should be printed, and that 
the impression, instead of being like the Club 
books, confined to thirty-five copies, shoul 
be extended to eighty. Here, therefore, 
were symptoms of improvement in the nature 
and value of the work to be printed—in the 
enlargement of the means of circulation—and 
in the choice of the person who was to have 
the care of the undertaking. It was agreed 
that the whole should be intrusted to Sir F. 
Madden: and now let us insert what our 
distinguished author of the ‘ Roxburghe Re- 





innovation; and, above all, he disliked that a 
person, who was not a member of the Club, 
should be employed to superintend the 
impression. It is clear that Haslewood had 
hoped for the editorship himself, notwith- 
standing his notorious and glaring incompe- 
tence, and did not attend any of the meetings, 
in the expectation that he would be fixed | 
upon ; well knowing that, if he were present, 
such a proposition could hardly, with any re- 
gard to delicacy, be made. 


“ Havelock the Dane. 

“The entries cn this subject will be as brief 
as propriety admits in an historical narrative. 
The printing of Havelock the Dane, if planned 
to enlarge was not completed to sustain the cha- 
racter of the Club; that is if its literary charac- 
ter may be believed something more than fancied 
and having virtual existence. To the point :— 
Thirty one members having run the round of 
each selecting and printing some particular work 
finally agree to select and print ‘a MS. of 
general interest’ at the expense of the Club: to 
accomplish this—what was the expedient? A 
MS, not discovered by a Member of the Club, 
was selected and an excerpt obtained, not fur- 
nished by the industry, or under inspection of 
any one Member; nor edited by a Member— 
but in fact after much pro and con, it was made 
a complete hirelingconcern, truly at the expence 
of the club, from the copying to the publishing. 
If the doubt which naturally presents itself, 
(looking at the publick reputation of each mem- 
ber, as a literary man) whether every one was 
not indebted to auxiliary aid (as essential but 
excepting the printer) in the individual present- 
ments can be parried by the fact of labours well 
known, an enquiry might arise as to the want of 
volunteer assistance in such an emergency to 
sustain the character of the club and shield it 
from the imputation of either indolence or im- 
potency.—All slunk from a task, it must be sup- 
posed, that should have excited the cupidity of 
every member.—Those who sanctioned seemed 
entirely to forget the important semblance of the 
club, not willing, it is friendly to presume, to in- 
cur any labour, or responsibility—A_ portion of 
the Absentees from the meetings held on this 
matter could not consistently from residence be 
present, while others voluntary absent may be 
found among those who value the honour of 
being a Member highly always provided, it de- 
mands no labour. The remainder of the 31 
might absent from the bye meetings as knowing 
it not possible to stem wind and tide (especially 
if the first ruleth the latter) or to drop a prover- 
bial apposite P. & VP.—Suttice—the end thrust 
as an appropriate lodgment, the notorious club 
of Bibliomaniacs into a Mavn—pen. To effect this 
the Committee appointed 31st May 1827 recom- 
mended the printing of Havelock the Dane & 
a meeting held 31st May following, present Earl 
Spencer, Duke of Devonshire, Lord Althorp &c. 
&c. adopted certain resolutions not afterwards 
acted upon. A general meeting required by cir- 
cular dated Ist FebrY 1828 for Thursday the 7" 
at which was present Earl Spencer, 'T. Ponton, 
W. Bentham, J. H. Markland, E. V. Utterson 
Esq’, and the Rev. Dt. Dibdin who passed 
seven propositions to submit to a fuller atten- 
dance of the Members on Tuesday the 19th. 
On the latter day was present Earl Spencer Earl 
Gower, The Hon. & Rev. N. Grenville, Rev. W. 
H. Carr, G. Hibbert, T. Ponton, FE. V. Utterson, 
J. H. Markland, W. Bentham, Esq’, & Rey. 
Dr". Dibdin, who unanimously resolved in the 
course of Eleven resolutions, to give to William 
Madden Esq". of the B: Museum 100£ for 
editing—that each Member pay for his own copy 
6. 6,—& for an extra copy 2. 2.—On the 25th of 
Oct. following obtained my copy, but the printed 
circular was not dated until the 4th Nov'—lt 





ought to have been delivered at the meeting of 
the club next narrated & the entry here of time 
of delivery out of chronological order, is to dis- 
miss a subject of which it is hoped no similar one 
will find sanction hereafter from the Club.” 
Here we see the Haslewood shine out in 
all his mild lustre: his mind was a perfect 
moonbeam, from its purity and its brightness. 
We have no inclination to comment on this 
quotation ; but, just let the reader imagine a 
man who could so write, selected to be the 
editor of a work which required a knowledge, 


| not only of English, but of Greek, Latin, 


German, old French, and Anglo-Saxon. Why, 
even the Roxburghe Club could not so grossly 
blunder as to appoint him; and, from his 
non-appointment, proceeded his disappoint- 
ment. He gave vent to his vexation in the 
paragraphs we have cited, and he, moreover, 
stirred up a man, a little abler than himself 
(where could he find an inferior?), to put 
together some hasty ‘‘ remarks” upon Sir F. 
Madden's Glossary to ‘ Havelock the Dane,’ 
which remarks, in some respects, seemed a 
happy imitation of Haslewood. He had 
hoped that his friend's “ Remarks” would 
make Sir Frederick as mad as Dennis had 
been driven by the ‘ Re-remarks upon Cato’ ; 
and it was certainly no proof of sanity that 
Sir Frederick condescended to answer. We 
have said thus much about ‘ Havelock,’ be- 
cause it is a work which, on the whole, does 
credit to the Club, and the Club has need of 
something to do it credit. 

We give the body no praise for the elec- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott: he was a known 
lover of literary antiquities, besides being the 
first author of the age, and there could not be 
a moment’s hesitation in the choice. What 
must strike every one who knew our friend, 
or has read these papers, is the strangeness of 
the association of such men as “ the Wizard 
of the North” and our would-be “ Wizard of 
the South.” But we will pass this point, and 
proceed to the celebration of the 15th of May, 
1828, at which Sir Walter Scott was for the 
first, and last, time present. He had quite 
enough of it: one day perfectly satisfied him ; 
for, although he met on that occasion Earl 
Spencer, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Al- 
thorp, Lord Clive (elected of the Club on 
May Ist), Mr. Phelps, Mr. Markland, Mr. 
Towneley, and other accomplished gentle- 
men, Haslewood seems to have been a sort 
of “frog in the fire,” or a wet blanket, which 
cast a damp over the whole company : his 
uninformed dullness was like a cloud that 
overshadowed and oppressed. And here we 
must notice a peculiarity in the arrangement 
of the guests at table. Earl Spencer was in 
the chair, with the Duke of Devonshire on 
his right, and Sir Walter Scott on his left. 
Haslewood also sat to the right of the Presi- 
dent, but it is singular that nobody would 
sit near him on the same side; and rather 
than do so, Mr. Markland and Mr. Ponton 
ranged themselves opposite, and thus de- 
stroyed altogether the equilibrium of the 
table. Everything shows that our friend was 
rather endured than liked: the wonder is, 
how he could be endured. 

After assigning some reasons why only 
eighteen sat down to dinner, and mentioning 
that Sir Walter Scott had exhibited a work 
intended for distribution among the mem- 
bers, Haslewood thus, in his own inimitable 
style, describes the proceedings of the day :— 

“* The viands at three crowns per head only, 
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the wine advalorem, might have satisfied a 
crown’d head, though of mere passing importance 
in life. If good viands please the mind and 
good wine gladdens the heart, their powers of ex- 
hilerating are easily diminished a slight indis- 
position or a temporal anxiety in worldly events 
ever tyrannize over cheerfulness and society, 
however select, cannot conquer however it may 
slightly ameliorate a depression of spirits. Our 
President laboured under the effect of a severe 
cold and the giant of the North had his power 
of amusement damped by the incertitude of the 
event of the dangerous illness of his grandson. 
These apparently personal matters may be mi- 
nuted as a reason for the record seeming scanty 
and of lesser importance than usual, considering 
who were present. A modified system seemed 
to arise from these circumstances and the conver- 
sation was in a more softened tone than customary 
ata convivial party and after a gentlemanly pars 
lance of rather more than three hours,the Duke 
having gone to the King’s ball, and others of the 
Upper House departed, the bill was called and 
exit.” 

It is very clear that “the Giant of the 
North” was grievously disappointed with his 
company, but it is quite as clear that Hasle- 
wood, “the Giant of the South,” was disap- 
pointed too: a “ modified system seemed to 
arise,” and “ the conversation was in a more 
softened tone than customary at a convivial 
party :” he means, of course, at a convivial 
party of Roxburghers, which, to use his own 
words on a former occasion, usually “ com- 
bined all that Anacreon was famed for, tem- 
pered with the reason of Demosthenes, and 
intersected with the archness of Scaliger.” 
We will not give our own interpretation of 
these expressions, nor say how much noise, 
vulgarity, or obscenity, were absent on the 
occasion to which we are now alluding, when 
Haslewood regrets that “ viands at three 
crowns per head,” and “ wine, ad valorem,” 
although, generally, “ good viands please the 
mind [of a Roxburgher], and good wine 
gladdens the heart,” failed to make Lord 
Spencer, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Lord Althorp, Lord Clive, and 
others, forget themselves in coarse carousings 
and obstreperous mirth. It is not unlikely 
that Sir Walter Scott was little disposed to 
converse unreservedly, and that the most ca- 
pable members were influenced by the same 
feeling; but, it is not unlikely also, or, ra- 
ther, it is most probable, that Haslewood 
could not understand half that was said, and 
could not recollect the half that he under- 
stood. We think that some of the other 
members present, such, for instance, as Mr. 
Markland, or Archdeacon Wrangham, could 
have given a very different version of the 
day’s proceedings. We hope, indeed, that some 
better record has been preserved, and that 
Mr. Lockhart,when he publishes the promised 
Life of his father-in-law, will not be obliged 
to insert such trash as we have quoted. 


The dinner was one of the most economi- 
eal ever partaken of by the Club, the whole 
charge for eighteen members being only 38/.; 
whereas, when only fifteen, without a title 
among them, dined at the Albion in 1818, 
the charge, it will be remembered, was 85l. 
The Club-books were at a heavy discount in 
1828, and Haslewood, balancing profit and 
loss, was content with moderate fare, and 
without being considered a “ superlative.” 
The tone of the whole Club was now lowered. 

One proof of this alteration is the re-con- 
descension of the Roxburghers to dine at the 








Clarendon on June 23, 1829; for, though 
Mr. Cuff had given great satisfaction on 
two occasions, Freemason’s Tavern was not 
looked upon as a genteel resort (at least, 
so says Haslewood, whose judgment in all 
matters of bienséance is indisputable,) by 
some of the members; and it was thought a 
less indignity again to beg Jaquier’s pardon, 
than to be guilty of visiting Great Queen 
Street. Haslewood was in one of his most 


sprightly veins, when he wrote as follows :— | 
And by 


“ What Clarendon Hotel again. 
what chance came you there once more?—TI am 
not a Free-Mason. The majority of those socie- 
ties smatter much of the tap tub. The title and 
mistificated insignia never aspires above handi- 
craft classes and a sentiment of this description 
prevails sufficiently in Society to have an effect 
somewhat prejudicial to the tenant of the Free- 
mason’s Tavern.—It was discovered that in our 
very limited circle more than one member, ab- 
solutely objected and indeed mentioned their 
determination of never dining with the Club 
while the Meetings were held at that Tavern. 
The objection appeared strange and hardly to be 
credited, but by chance I discovered a Member 
that had expressed such determination to the 
V.P. He described the House as of an inferior 
character and unfit to be the haunt of gentle- 
men. This opinion seems to originate in the 
Hall being a place for meetings of Freemasons, 
and however policy enlinks a few leading cha- 
racters to take ostensible situations at Grand 
Meetings, there is not sufficient in the gilding to 
pass the common alloy into currency.—Be it as 
it will our V.P. once and again installed us at 
the Clarendon. 

“ Nothing singularly luxuriant to characterise 
the dinner, though something of novelty might 
have been reasonably expected to hail our return. 
It was bespoke for 14.—After Lord Spencer left 
the Chair, a rally round Bolland and a fresh 
bottle quickened the tarrying Spirits to mirth and 
good fellowship and all would have passed in 
good keeping but unfortunately the appetite 
vamped up a claim to something eatable and a 
‘broiled bone’ became the object needed and 
what so easy to obtain at a Tavern.—Ring the 
bell—Give the order—To the astonishment of 
all present, lo, the old answer * No Fire alight.’ 
—It is alleged that some men benefit by experi- 
ence, Mr. Jaquier appears an exception.” 

The fact seems to be, that Jaquier might 
now do what he liked with the humbled Club, 
especially as the dinner bill had been so cut 
down as to amount to only 33/. 4s. They 
had been driven about from pillar to post, 
and from post to pillar: “the world was all 
before them,” and nowhere “ to choose,” so 
that they were compelled to put up with the 
accommodation Jaquier thought fit to give 
them. This remark will equally apply to the 
anniversary of 12th of May, 1830, and the 
members had been taught better than at 
12 o’clock at night to require an anchovy 
toast: “no hue and cry (says our author) 
after a broiled bone.” The President, andthe 
most distinguished members of the Club, of 
course, knew nothing of the airs Jaquier gave 
himself, and the whole affair seems to have 
been managed between Dr. Dibdin and Ha- 
slewood. LKither they had some private rea- 
sons for adhering to Jaquier (we mean no- 
thing offensive), or they found nothing objec- 
tionable or unusual, so far as they were con- 
cerned, in the insolence of an hotel-keeper. 
They seem to have been used to it. 

Tor brevity, we have always called the 
annual meetings of the Club anniversaries, 
on whatever day they might be held, but the 
inconvenience of constant changes in this 








respect having been felt, a resolution had 
been adopted on the 8th of June, 1829, that 
the dinner should always take place on the 
first Thursday in May. Nevertheless, it was 
not adhered to on the very first occasion, and 
the assembly of 1830 took placeon Wednesday, 
the 12th of May. Mr. Phelps, for some reason 
or other, could not then attend, and Mr. Ben- 
tham being a musical “ Lion” (like that cele- 
brated in the German Popular Tales), and a 
subscriber to the Antient Concerts, preferred 
to treat his ears rather than his palate, espe- 
cially as Jaquier was again to provide. Ha- 
slewood laments the changes in the days of 
dining ; for, as he sagely observes, “in all 
the ventures of life, certainty is the most eli- 
gible,” especially the certainty of getting or 
going without a dinner, and we cannot resist 
the pleasure of quoting the following cha- 
racter of Dr. Dibdin from his immortal pen, 
We are sure that the Doctor will feel much 
obliged to his lamented friend for having left 
it upon record, that he is “as lively as a 
lark, as restless as a squirrel,” and that he 
seldom appears to imbibe an opinion staid 
and absolute.” To Dr. Dibdin, Haslewood 
imputes the vacillation we have mentioned, 
“Such a succession of comparative uncertainty 
is enough to mar the meetings of any Society 
and in particular one predisposed to be well re. 
gulated and acting upon certainty, for in all the 
ventures of life certainty is the most eligible. 
Unfortunately the record has one in appearance 
of anything but bearing that character. To at- 
tempt to fix blame would be invidwous otherwise 
our volatile V.P. might be found the founder of 
the error (if it is one) as he seldom appears to 
imbibe an opinion staid and absolute, such as can 
live thro’ years. Lively as a lark, restless as a 
squirrell ; always in high spirits (even to the 
envy of those around him,) and therefore seldom 
considering of results and ever believing he 
thinks right, from undeviating rectitude of 
thought, concludes all must be right as far as he 
is concerned. I note this fearing the error has 
shook the foundation of the Roxburghe Club.” 


Our illustrious annalist’s grammar and 
spelling are both conspicuous m this choice 
extract, and we never shall cease to wonder 
how it was possible for the rest of the Club 
to associate upon any terms with such a mass 
of ignorant presumption. This is a question 
we have asked before, and we should like to 
have it answered. What on earth had Ha- 
slewood to recommend him? We can dis- 
cover in a moment why the company of a 
man like the Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, a gentle- 
man, a scholar, one acquainted with many 
European languages, and with a mind stored 
from all sources of knowledge, should be 
eagerly sought, and we are not surprised, 
therefore, at his election in June, 1831, to fill 
the vacancy on the death of the Rev. W. 
Holwell Carr; but here again, how was it 
possible to put Mr. Hawtrey in contact with 
Haslewood? If not forewarned, how he must 
have stared on the anniversary of the 24th of 
May, 1832, the first he attended, to hear the 
latter open his mouth. But, as Haslewood 
would say, and has said, comparisons are 
“ inviduous.” 

Haslewood seems to have been in high 
spirits on the 3rd of June, 1831: again he 
breaks out with his favourite stanza, before 
quoted, “ Brave was the banquet,” &c., but 
in a moment of serious reflection, he adds, 
** Gay may be the glass, still the unreading 
reader, allowed to peruse [what a privilege! ] 
this ienammentil [healways uses this word 
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in the sense of unimportant] chronicle, would 
unquestionably be surprised to find any ex- 
citement beyond dullness [note the phrase, 
“ unreading reader,” “any excitement beyond 
dullness’"] could be derived from our usual 
customary [a poetical pleonasm] and, in part, 
obsolete toasts.” So far as we can make out 
his meaning, we are very much inclined to 
agree with him: we inserted a list of the 
toasts in our last article. ‘ Our dinner (he 
observes farther on) had been bespoke for fif- 
teen, and we squatted to number, and retired 
minus fifty shillings each. Our dinner was a 
guinea a head, and the divisible proportion 
of our libations is scarcely worth minating.” 

“ Only eleven—few—lamentable few! but 
not without arbitrary reasons,” are the words 
with which our gifted author opens his brief 
narrative of the proceedings at the anniver- 
sary of the 24th of May, 1832—who were 
the “lamentable few” who still were willing 
to belong to a club in which Haslewood had 
aseat? Lord Clive was in the chair, owing 
to the indisposition [to come?] of Lord 
Spencer, and he was supported by the Rev, 
Mr. Hawtrey, the lately elected candidate, 
Mr. Ponton, Mr. Utterson, Mr. Markland, 
Mr. Justice Littledale, Mr. Towneley, Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Bentham, Mr. Haslewood, and 
Dr. Dibdin. These may be considered the 
last of the Roxburghers; for, although a 
meeting of a similar kind was held in 1833, 
we are without any register of its proceedings. 
“ All expressed (says our author) regret and 
lamentation, but is it to be fancied real or 
unreal?” This is “a shrewd doubt,” and the 
fact certainly was, that very few, perhaps no 
one with the exception of Haslewood, was 
sorry that the Roxburghe Club should die a 
natural death. ‘ That (viz., whether the re- 
gret was real or unreal) is not my task to 
opiniate upon or unravel ; suffice, there is a 
brief notice of the fact, and our travel is 
somewhat too fast, for there is not upon re- 
cord yet the covetable burst of the Lion of the 
day from Lord Cawdor. in the print of‘ Wil- 
liam and the Werwolf,’ got up under the 
editorship of Mr. Madden.” 

We ought, in the regular course of events, 
to have mentioned before, that Lord Cawdor 
had been elected in June 1829, on the death 
of Mr. Roger Wilbraham, and with laudable 
zeal he immediately set about reprinting for 
the Club, the remarkable poem of ‘ William 
and the Werwolf,’ to which attention had 
previously been drawn by the Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne, in his ‘Metrical Tales.’ In 
order that the whole might be done in the 
best manner, his Lordship resorted to Sir F. 
Madden, who had so well discharged his edi- 
torial duty, in the instance of ‘ Havelock the 
Dane,’ though Mr. Haslewood and his friend 
(habet et musca splenam, et formica sua bilis 
inest) had carped at it. By this time, they 
both seem to have discovered their error, and, 
however Haslewood might grudge at the 
selection of Sir F. Madden, by Lord Cawdor, 
when he thought (poor deluded creature !) 
that he himself had preferable claims, he was 
too prudent to make his dissatisfaction public, 
and in the record in our hands he has only 
registered the bare fact of preference. ‘ Wil- 
liam and the Werwolf’ was the very last 
book printed by any member of the Club, 
before its extinction, (for it is extinct, and 
Haslewood has extinguished it,) and it does 
the body to the full as much credit, perhaps, 
as any other production which it counte- 











nanced. We may say, therefore, of the 
Roxburghe Club in this expiring act, under 
the auspices of the Thane of Cawdor, what 
Shakspeare says of the Thane of Cawdor him- 
self: Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving of it. 

Ifthe Roxburghe Club had but commenced 
upon the plan with which it concluded, viz. 
applying its funds to the printing of manu- 
scripts, or to the reprint of works the value 
of which had been ascertained and decided 
upon by others, we could almost have found 
in our hearts to forgive them all their exclu- 


sive foppery. ‘Io multiply a unique copy of | 


a valuable work to thirty-five, or, as in the 
case of ‘ Havelock the Dane,’ to eighty im- 
pressions, is at least so far a gain. 

We are now drawing very near the con- 
clusion of the MS. of ‘The Roxburghe Revels,’ 
and notwithstanding the offensive ignorance 
of the writer, there is something so ludi- 
crous about his self-importance, and some- 
thing so laughably absurd in his style, that 
we almost regret to be so near the end of our 
labours. At one moment, we feel heartily 
weary of our task, and in the next we stumble 
upon a passage, an anecdote, or an incident 
that in one way or other seems to compensate 
for all our trouble. ‘The following is the last 
line we shall quote from this notorious volume, 
and it is highly characteristic: the bad gram- 
mar, the conceit, the affectation of humour 
and sprightliness, and withal the vulgarity, 
are equally conspicuous :— 

“ Such trifles on such occasions tel/s well and 
gives a fillup to the evening lucubration. Not- 
withstanding our paucity of number we were 
friendly without argument, jocose, lively, and 
consistent. There was no seeming hero of the 
table and therefore no one injudiciously loqua- 
cious: A complaint perhaps less to be advanced 
as against the R. Club, than any collective party 
I was ever in.—To be short there is to conclude 
the day the bill of fare to introduce; As why ? 
M. Jaquier has retired to his foreign domain and 
common consistency demands in what manner 
we are now catered for, and certainly the best 
(if not very best) dinner I have partaken of at 
the Clarendon: But let the Clerk of the Kit- 
chen exhibit in his own spurious dialect.” 

These few lines contain, as it were, the 
essence of Haslewood: the allusion to the 
‘seeming hero of the table,” was a hit at Sir 
Walter Scott, and shows the paltry envy of 
our Roxburgher’s character. People may 
talk as they will of the envy of actors and 
artists, but it is nothing compared with the 
envy of authors of an inferior grade: your 
low litterati form the most grudging, carping, 
fretting, and in some respects most mischief- 
making and malignant, class of the commu- 
nity. We see it increase in proportion as 
we descend the scale: Shakspeare, Milton, 
and Walter Scott, could not be envious; but 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, and Pope had a spice 
of it; it corroded the hearts of Ralph and 
Hill, it was the death of Duck, (we allude to 
Stephen of that name); it turned to curds all 
the “ milk of human kindness,” of the poeti- 
cal retailers of sky-blue in Bristol, and it de- 
voured Haslewood. It is really laughable 
to find such a man, after penning such a spe- 
cimen as the above, talking slightingly of 
the “ spurious dialect” of Mr. Chaplin's (for 
Jaquier had relinquished the Clarendon) 
clerk of the kitchen. How the waiters could 
have kept their countenances, while attending 
upon the Roxburghers, when Haslewood 
opened his mouth, we cannot imagine. Al- 





| though Jaquier would never treat him as such, 
| he really was, in his way, a “ superlative.” 

But the Roxburghe Club had not yet 
reached the lowest point of its declination. 
With one exception, the constant Vice Pre- 
sident had been Dr. Dibdin, a man, as his 
| friend Haslewood says, “ volatile, lively, and 
restless,” and he proved his friendship by say- 
ingnomore. The Doctor, it seems, was absent 
on the anniversary of the Society which was 
held in the beginning of May 1833 ; the last 
it ever celebrated, and the last it will ever 
| celebrate. It was necessary, therefore, to 
supply his absence; and who does the reader 
imagine was the distinguished individual 
who was “ pressed” to become the Doctor's 
deputy? No other than our friend Joseph, 
author of the ‘Roxburghe Revels’! Lord 
Spencer was not in his place as President, 
| and we know not who was in the chair, for 
| here our record unhappily fails us ; it closes 
with the account of the meeting of 24th of 
May 1832. We said that the quotation, made 
two paragraphs above, should be the last 
specimen we would insert of the literary 
labours of our renowned author, but we can- 
not refuse a place to his last memorable 
words, consisting as they do of a most choice 
original couplet, struck off in the heat of the 
moment. Wordsworth maintains that poetry 
is not an immediate, but a reflected impres- 
sion; and Haslewood proves the truth of the 
position; for next day, casting back his 
thoughts to the dinner, wines, &c, of the pre- 
ceding night, and remembering the satisfac- 
tion they had diffused, he again bursts into 
song— The Champaigne was excellent ; the 
Port superior! ‘Then who can doubt of 

«* Choice Cates and good wines promoting hilarity 

And the Revels last close, dear conviviality ! {’’ 

And here we should close, with “ the Re- 
vels last close,” since “ the force of nature 
can no farther go,” were we not anxious to 
preserve to the world and to posterity the 
very latest specimen of the composition of 
one so cherished, while living, by every Rox- 
burgher, and whose memory, now he is dead, 
will be cherished by unborn generations. 
We have stated that Haslewood occupied the 
Vice-presidential seat at the anniversary of 
1833 ; and slipped into the volume before us 
is a scrap of paper, containing the rough 
draught of a letter he sent to Lord Spencer, 
informing him of certain nominations which 
had been made to fill up certain vacancies, 
And here we may note the trait in Hasle- 
wood’s character, (trifles are important when 
they relate to great men,) that he never seems 
to have penned the most casual note, without 
having first made a rough copy, so that it is 
quite clear that all the extracts we have made 
from the Roxburghe Revels, were the results 
of much thought and patient correction. We 
wish we had time to have the letter to Lord 
Spencer lithographed, but we must be con- 
tent to give it intelligibly in type, only re- 
marking that Haslewood seems, by the differ- 
ence of handwriting, to have employed some 
person to aid him in the correction of it, 
before he copied it fair for transmission to 
Earl Spencer. 


“My Lord, 

“ Having been pressed at the late meeting of 
the Roxburghe Club to act deputy for our much 
regretted absentee, the V. P., I believe it is my 
duty to communicate to your Lordship that after 
dinner the subject of the present vacancy in the 
Club, by the lamented death of Sir Walter Scott 


* 





** Conduit Street 11th May 1533. 
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being discussed, the following nominations of 
candidates for such vacancy were made: Mr. 
Baron Bolland proposed Mr. B. Barnard of Ham 
Common Surrey: Lord Clive proposed Mr. 
Archdeacon Butler of Shrewsbury.--I have &c.” 

Now, here we have only to observe, that 
among other peculiarities, before the rough 
draft was corrected, it stood “the following 
nominations of candidates was made,” con- 
sistently with our friend’s usual non-obser- 
vance of the trammels of “ grammar rules.” 
However, Lord Spencer must have been used 
to this disregard of the common forms of 
speech whenever he conversed with Mr. 
Haslewood ; and, had the error been allowed 
to stand in the above letter, he might not 
have thought it extraordinary. We think it 
extraordinary, as we have over and over 
again said, that such a man should for a sin- 
gle hour have been tolerated as a member of 
such a body. 

We have now finished the ‘ Roxburghe 
Revels,’ and finished the Roxburghe Club: 
Mr. Haslewood has finished himself. 





Narrative of a Tour in North America, §c. 

By Henry Tudor, Esq. London: Duncan. 
We scarcely expect, and we seldom find, in 
books of voyages and travels, a pure, concise, 
and nervous style. It would, perhaps, be 
too much to demand of one who has braved 
dangers by sea and land, that he should 
relate them with the grace and elegance 
of a historian, whose only jeopardy has 
been on the perilous “edge of a feather bed.” 
We can willingly dispense with a few of the 
charms of style, from a wish to learn some- 
thing new ; and we confess, that a rough and 
accurate narrative of adventures in a strange 
land, is much more welcome to us, than an 
account, however smooth and harmonious, 
which treats of scenes with which others 
have made us acquainted. It has, however, 
been the pleasure of Mr. Tudor, to make a 
tour over much of North, and through part 
of South America, and to imagine that he 
was either walking on the Terra Incognita, 
or that such was the fascination of his pen, 
he could make familiar things charm us by 
the magic of his discriptions. These opinions 
are in every way erroneous—Mr. Tudor has 
come too late into the field; other travellers 
have been before him, and left him but the 
gleanings of a rich harvest, and his style is 
verbose and wearisome. 

Having, however, gone through his two 
volumes of a thousand pages, we shall, per- 
haps, hereafter, offer to our readers the most 
interesting passages. 


An Essay on Shakspeare’s Character of Shy- 
lock, originating in an Examination of the 
Laws and Customs of Moses, and of the 
primitive Christians, with reference to enu- 
merations of Population, and the rate of 
Interest of Money. By George Farren, 
Resident Director of the Asylum Life 
Office. London: Richardson. 

Mr. Farren says, in his introduction to this 

pamphlet, “To those who are acquainted 

with the pursuits of the author of the follow- 
ing essay, it cannot be unknown that the two 
essential elements of a system of life assur- 
auce are—the probable duration, or, more 
correctly speaking, the eapectation of human 
existence ; and, a defined rate of the breed 
of money commonly called interest.” 

“For the former—recourse must be had 





to various enumerations of population with 
the relative lists of burial ; and for the latter 
—to the fluctuations in the value of money, 
influenced by fiscal regulations affecting the 
precious metals, and by the laws relating to 
interest.” 

Now, in the first place, all who read Mr. 
Farren’s pamphlet must necessarily become 
acquainted with the author's pursuits, because 
he puts “ Resident Director of the Asylum 
Life Office,” after his name. In the next, it 
appears to us thatto take ‘the probable dura- 
tion of human existence,” or “a defined rate 
of the breed of money called interest,” or 
both together, as a thesis on which to found 
an essay upon the character of Shylock, is 
little short of an “a-propos des bottes.” 

“ Enumerations of population” —“ lists of 
burial” —“‘fluctuations in the value ofmoney” 
—‘‘fiscal regulations affecting the precious 
metais,” and ‘laws relating to interest,” 
have, no doubt, immediate reference to Mr. 
Farren’s situation, as Resident Director of 
the Asylum Life Office, but what they have 
to do with a critical inquiry into the manner 
in which Shakspeare intended Shylock to be 
represented on the stage, remains to be shown 
to us, even after we have read the whole of 
Mr. Farren’s pamphlet. 

If the play of ‘The Merchant of Venice ’ 
were strictly true in all its points, as a record 
of transactions which had actually taken 
place—if Mr. George Farren had lived in 
that day—had been resident director of some 
Venetian Life Assurance company, and had 
been called upon, in that capacity, to settle the 
premium to be paid on a policy proposed to 
be effected upon Antonio’s life, with a view 
to all the conditions of the bond executed by 
him to Shylock—then, indeed, we could 
comprehend the connexion ; but as matters 
really stand, we think Mr. Farren’s induce- 
ments to undertake the task he has imposed 
on himself, have arrived to him by a shorter 
and more natural channel, than it has occurred 
to him to describe. He is theatrically con- 
nected in more ways than one, but, in parti- 
cular, he is a brother of Mr. William Farren 
—the universally and justly admired come- 
dian. After all, the production itself, rather 
than the cause of it, is that with which we 
have to do. Any attempt to elucidate or 
illustrate a play, or a character of that master 
mind, a full understanding of whose vast 
conceptions, is beyond the grasp of any other 
human intellect, is entitled to attention and 
respect; but so numerous and so various 
have been the annotators of Shakspeare, that 
we doubt if anything really new, and at the 
same time worth hearing, can be said upon 
his works. ‘The drops of truth float, like oil, 
upon the sea of nonsense, which has been 
written, and it may be reasonably inferred, 
that there are no more to rise to the surface. 
Mr. Farren’s essay, is the work of a man of 
sense and of reflection, yet it leaves the 
matter just what it was. His principal com- 
plaint is of the manner in which Shylock has 
usually been represented on the stage. He 
thinks that actors have been unjust to hin— 
that they have made him too coarse, tooservile, 
too vinilctive, too penurious, too griping, too 
unjust, and “ so ferocious in his nature, as to 
be devoid of those common feelings of tender- 
ness towards kindred, with which even the 
brute creation are generally endowed.”— 
“ Nay, (Mr. Farren continues,) he has been 
divested of even the negative merit of supe- 





rior cunning, by being made to propose the 
forfeiture of a pound of Christian flesh, in a 
manner so seriously earnest and vindictive 
towards Antonio, as must have immediately 
defeated his own object, by at once exposing 
to his intended victim, the malice and cruelty 
of his secret intentions. 

“It remains to be considered whether this 
is ‘the Jew which Shakspeare drew,’ and in- 
tended to offer as an exemplar of a whole 
people.” 

Does Mr. Farren know where his quotation 
of “the Jew which Shakspeare drew,” comes 
from? by whom the words were used—and 
in what spirit they were applied? If not, we 
can tell him. ‘They were said by Quin of 
Macklin, and intended by Quin, as an insult 
to the man, not asa compliment to the actor. 
And in proof that they were so—he is re- 
membered to have said upon another occasion, 
when speaking of Macklin, “If that man is 
not a scoundrel, Providence cannot write a 
legible hand.” 

The various feelings alluded to in the first 
part of Mr. Farren’s complaint, as being too 
forcibly brought forward by the various per- 
sonators of Shylock, are, to our thinking, 
clearly and sufficiently made out by the lan- 
guage put into his mouth, but it would carry 
us into a pamphlet instead of a notice of one, 
if we were to make all the extracts necessary 
to justify the opinion we have formed. With 
regard to Shylock’s being divested by his 
actors, of the “negative merit of superior 
cunning,” does any one suppose it possible 
that Shylock could in reality have assumed 
so much cunning, as to have effectually im- 
posed on Antonioand Bassanio, andconcealed 
his real purpose from them? If such had 
been the author’s intention, it strikes us that 
he would have made Shylock put the condi- 
tions of the bond in the alternative—such 
and such interest, or a pound of flesh—thus 
helping to conceal his real object, and to 
throw his victim off his guard, by leaving 
himself an option which Antonio would never 
dream that he would enforce, to the prejudice 
of his ruling passion. Did Shakspeare mean 
that, knowing Shylock’s nature as they did, 
they should for a moment have been so im- 
posed upon? Surely not—Antonio assents 
to the bloody condition at once, and without 
reflection, it is true—and so far it might at 
first seem that he trusts the Jew’s assertion, 
that he proposes it “in a merry sport’’—but 
the two next speeches, show distinctly that 
both he and Bassanioare awake to the danger, 
and contemplate the possibility of its realiza- 
tion, although the former goes on to state 
that he does not fear it, because of its appa- 


rent remoteness— 
Bassanio. You shall not seal to 

Such a bond for me, 

Pll rather dwell in my necessity. : 
Antonio. Why, fear not, man, I will not forfeit it. 

Within these two months, that’s a month before 

This bond expires, I do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


As to Shakspeare’s having intended to 
offer Shylock, “as an exemplar of a whole 
eople”—it is not, that we know of, in proof. 
t has been said by others, but was it ever 
said or written by the poet himself? The 
general character of Shylock, his fondness 
for usurious interest, his simulated patience 
under insult, his well-grounded hatred of his 
Christian persecutors, and his anxious watch- 
ing for the moment of revenge, are, or rather 
were, among the marked characteristics of 
his tribe; but the outrageous indignities he 
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had suffered, at the hands of Antonio, were 
peculiar to himself, and his strange notion of 
vengeance was his alone. The malignity of 
his disposition is yet more strongly marked 
by his consenting to forego even his idol 
money, for the sake of a chance, however 
remote, of lawfully killing ‘the thing he 
hates.” . 

One passage more of Mr. Farren’s, is all 
that we have room to notice :— 

“‘ From such a being as the Shylock of the 
last half century, every man would have 
turned with disgust and horror, and Bassanio, 
instead of courting his assistance, would have 
paid an extra rate of interest to any of the 
other usurers with which Venice then 
abounded, rather than have come in contact 
with areptile so openly repulsive, vindictive, 
and unnatural.” 

This is a very odd sort of argument. It 
reminds us of a little conversation we once 
had with a child at the performance of a 
melo-drama. ‘‘Does’nt that officer know, 
that if he goes into that cavern, he will be 
attacked by the banditti?” said the child.— 
“ Yes, my dear,” said we.—“ Then why does 
he go, when he might turn back?” said the 
child—* The author has written it so, my 
dear,” said we, “to increase the interest of 
the piece, by putting him in danger, from 
which he is afterwards to be delivered.”— 
“Oh,” said the child. Surely Mr. Farren 
would not wish Antonio to answer Shylock’s 
proposition for the penalty of flesh, by saying, 
“Then as you are so cruel, I shall apply to 
some other of the usurers, with which Venice 
now abounds—Good Morning,” and so end 
the scene. 

It is true that Shakspeare might have made 
him say this—but then he did not. 

Upon the whole, Mr. George Farren’s 
essay is clever, and may convince others, 
though it has failed to convince us. 





First Lecture of a Course on Comparative Anatomy 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. 
By A. Jacob, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 

Tue first steps of a child are pleasing, though 

rather a toddle thana walk ; and this brochure is 

gratifying to us, though rather a twaddle thanalec- 
ture. Perhaps, in each case, the pleasure arises, 
not from the thing being well done, but from its 
being doneat all. We rejoice to find that, amongst 
their other judicious regulations, the Irish Col- 
lege of Surgeons have decided on affording their 
students information respecting comparative 
anatomy, the knowledge of which we consider 
essential towards rendering their calling a pro- 
fession, not a trade,—towards enabling them to 
apply a science, not to practise an art; but we 
regret that Doctor Jacob, for whose character as 
a surgeon we feel all proper respect, should not 
have taken more pains to qualify himself for 
carrying this intention into full effect. We do 
not know whether Dr. Jacob may be the person 
who has distinguished himself by discovering 
the fine and beautiful membrane that forms the 
external coat of the retina, and the demonstra- 
tion of which requires such care and delicacy ; 
but if he really be that person, and if he sup- 
poses for a moment that his discovery must be 
taken into account in the physiological consi- 
deration of the eye,—in other words, if he sup- 
poses that membrane to have any other use than 
to bear his name, he must at once see the fal- 
lacy of the assertion with which he sets out, 
that “the anatomy of the human body, prose- 
cuted to a degree of minuteness unnecessary for 
physiological study, is absolutely necessary for 





the successful practice of surgery.” Is it no- 
thing to the physiology of the eye that Mr. 
Bauer discovered lymphatics running along 
with the arteries into the choroid membrane ? 
and what anatomy so minute as this is required 
in the surgical operations enumerated by Dr. 
Jacob? Is it nothing to the physiology of the 
eye, that Dr. Knox discovered the extremely 
small but numerous vessels passing from the 
ciliary processes to the zonule of Zinn, thus as- 
sisting to form the connexion between the cho- 
roid and hyaloid membranes, and retain the 
lens in the situation requisite for vision? and 
will Dr. Jacob say, that “ the successful practice 
of surgery” requires anything in minuteness at 
all approaching this? These illustrations we 
have taken from the eye, because we believe 
Dr. Jacob to be an oculist: almost any other 
organ of the body would supply examples equally 
conclusive. Dr. Jacob, therefore, who is a pro- 
fessor of physiology, must have forgotten the 
basis of all his own physiological knowledge, 
when he made such an assertion. But he seems 
no less inclined to startle us, with others more 
immediately connected with his present subject. 
“Man,” he says, “is the only biped.’ Really 
birds are not quadrupeds in this country, nor 
shall we believe they are in Ireland, unless we 
have Dr. Jacob’s assurance to that effect. Again, 
“* Man’s heavy head,” he says, “is sustained in 
equilibrio on his curved elastic spine.” Why 
every child knows the reverse of this; and the 
Professor himself must acknowledge, that if ever 
he begins to dose [s soft] when sitting erect in 
his easy chair, his “ heavy head” incontinently 
bobs forward on his breast, to show that it is not 
in equilibrio on ‘‘ his curved elastic spine.” 


“Tt must never be forgotten,” continues the 
Professor, “that man enjoys no superiority of 
organization over the mass of his fellow animals ;” 
we are certainly in no danger of forgetting that 
the Professor has said so, and that we now 
learn, for the first time, that the hand of a man 
presents no superiority of organization over the 
hoof of a horse, or the paw of a bear. What a 
fool was Aristotle, when he asserted that man 
alone possesses hands really deserving that 
name! What a fool was Anaxagoras, when he 
advanced —what a fool Helvetius, when he 
repeated, that the hand might almost be looked 
on as the cause, or at least the means, of man’s 
elevation and improvement! What a_ fool 
Galen, when he wrote a whole chapter on the 
subject, and conceived it the noblest hymn that 
could be composed to the praise of the Creator! 
What a fool Sir Charles Bell, when he devoted 
his talents (and an entire Bridgewater Trea- 
tise,) to explain the beauty and applicability of 
this part to performing the dictates and execut- 
ing the conceptions of the human intellect! 
These might all have saved themselves a great 
deal of trouble, and a vast display of their own 
ignorance, had they known, what should never 
be forgotten, —“ that man enjoys no superiority of 
organization over the mass of his fellow animals.” 
Yet we think we detect a little inconsistency in 
the Professor’s next page, for he says “ his great 
brain, with its deep convolutions, extending 
over the cerebellum, constitutes, as I have al- 
ready observed, his proud and characteristic dis- 
tinction.” The only observation the Professor 
had “already” made on the subject, is this, 
* his distinction is his mind ;” now, even if we 
allow the Professor to consider the mind and 
the brain as the same thing, he cannot deny that 
the latter is organized ; and if this constitutes 
man’s “proud distinction,’ we suppose it can 
only be through some “ superiority of organiza- 
tion.” The Professor next involves himself in 
the doubt, as to whether it is “ inferiority in or- 
ganic structure, function, or mechanism,” that 
prevents all other mammalia, except man, from 
**communicating ideas by distinct articulate 
sounds.” Lordat’s reasoning on this point isso 





obvious, that we know not how it could have 
escaped the Professor: “ Monkeys don’t speak, 
because they have got nothing to say.” 

We have only room for one other sentence 
from the Professor, which certainly for a mo- 
ment puzzled us not a little. He is speaking of 
the number of stomachs in different animals: 
* in the ruminantia and cetacea, various, distinct, 
and differently-organized cavities are provided, 
amounting to four in number in the former, and 
even to eight in one genus or species of the 
latter, the diodon.” Now, the fish which the 
gods called diodon, men call balloon-fish or globe- 
fish ; and it is a little round-about animal, any- 
thing but “like a whale.” Schcepf, however, in 
dissecting it, found the kidneys very high up, 
and mistook them for Jungs, which, it will be 
observed, would approximate it to the cetacea 
or whale-kind ; and we really thought that Pro- 
fessor Jacob had fallen into the same blunder; 
but this would not account for the eight stomachs, 
even if the Professor counted in the swimming- 
bladders, so we were obliged to try another 
guess, and we now think he must mean the 
‘large bottle-nosed whale,” described by Dale, 
( Hyperoodon), in the lower jaw of which John 
Hunter found ¢wo small teeth, which would 
certainly authorize the name diodon, were it not 
already appropriated to such a totally different 
animal. Even in this case, the eight stomachs 
are but seven and a duodenum, a distinction 
which the Professor, who is so largely indebted 
for his comparative anatomy to the works of 
John Hunter, should have known and appre- 
ciated. He concludes by promising in his 
next lecture an inquiry respecting the fossil re- 
mains of man! Such a lecture should resemble, 
as nearly as possible, the seventy-second chapter 
of ‘ Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland,’ 
which runs thus: 

“*Cuap. LX XI1I.—Concerning Snakes. 

“There are no snakes to be met with through- 
out the whole island.” 





The Doctor, §c. 2 vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


Coxcomsry is the characteristic of these 
volumes. The writer, an observant man—a 
grave and serious reader, we imagine, with a 
large literary appetite, and a weak digestion— 
one who can speculate curiously and wisely on 
a point of philosophy or a question of morals, 
though he has not grasp enough to embrace 
either subject in its vastness and unity—has 
been pleased to set up for a humourist on 
the strength of some fantastic tricks, which, 
instead of awakening admiration, will only 
make sober people stare at his methodical 
madness. In this, he has done himself in- 
justice ; for, beyond doubt, he is a man of in- 
formation and talent. It is fortunate for us, 
that his work does not require a critical ana- 
lysis, for there is neither beginning, middle, 
nor end—it is, for instance, “the humour” of 
the writer to number his chapters backwards, 
to print his introduction at the close, and the 
dedication in the middle of a volume. The 
work is, indeed, composed of a number of 
independent chapters digressing one from 
the other, and all from the subject originally 
started with. Nothing remains, therefore, 
but that we should extract a few anecdotes 
such as may amuse our readers, and a pas- 
sage or two calculated to afford the best ex- 
amples of our author’s best style :— 

‘That bells can convey articulate sounds to 
those who have the gift of interpreting their 
language, Whittington Lord Mayor of London 
Town knew by fortunate experience. 

“So did a certain Father Confessor in the 
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Netherlands whom a buxom widow consulted 
upon the perilous question whether she should 
marry a second husband, or continue in widowed 
blessedness. The prudent Priest deemed it too 
delicate a point for him to decide ; so he directed 
her to attend to the bells of her church when 
next they chimed—(they were but three in 
number )—and bring him word what she thought 
they said; and he exhorted her to pray in the 
mean time earnestly for grace to understand 
them rightly, and in the sense that might be 
most for her welfare here and hereafter, as he 
on his part would pray for her.—She listened 
with mouth and ears, the first time that the bells 
struck up; and the more she listened, the more 
plainly they said ‘ Nempt een man, Nempt een 
man !’—Take a Spouse, Take a Spouse! ‘ Aye 
Daughter!’ said the Confessor, when she re- 
turned to him with her report, ‘If the bells 
have said so, so say I; and not I alone, but the 
Apostle also, and the Spirit who through that 
Apostle hath told us when it is best for us to 
marry !’” 

—‘ It was one of the Zany tribe whom Guy 
once heard explaining to his congregation what 
was meant by Urim and Thummim, and in tech- 
nical phrase improving the text. Urim and 
Thummin, he said, were two precious stones * * 
set in the High Priest’s breast-plate of judgment; 
and when he consulted them upon any special 
occasion to discover the will of God, they dis- 
played an extraordinary brilliancy if the matter 
which was referred to this trial were pleasing to 
the Lord Jehovah, but they gave no lustre if it 
were disapproved. ‘My Brethren,’ said the 
Preacher, ‘ the stones themselves are lost. But, 
my Christian Brethren, we need them not, for 
we have a surer means of consulting and discover- 
ing the will of God ; and still it is by Urim and 
Thummim if we alter only a single letter in one 
of those mysterious words. ‘Take your Bible, 
my brethren ; use him and thumb him—use him 
and thumb him well, and you will discover the 
will of God as surely as ever the High Priest did 
by the stones in his breast-plate!’” 


Here is a favourable specimen of what the 
author can do in working out an idea :— 


«What a kind of Being is circumstance!’ 
says Horace Walpole in his atrocious tragedy 
of the Mysterious Mother.—A very odd kind of 
Being indeed. In the course of my reading I 
remember but three Beings equally remarkable, 
as personified in prose and verse. Social-Tie 
was one; Catastrophe another ; and Inoculation, 
heavenly Maid! the third. 

“ But of all ideal Beings the most extraordi- 
nary is that which we call the Public. ‘The 
Public and Transubstantiation I hold to be the 
two greatest mysteries in, or out of nature. And 
there are certain points of resemblance between 
them. For as the Priest creates the one mystery, 
so the author, or other appellant to the said 
Public, creates the other, and both bow down in 
worship, real or simulated, before the Idol of 
their own creation. And as every fragment of 
the wafer, break it into as many as you may, 
contains in itself the whole entire mystery of 
‘Transubstantiation, just in the same manner 
every fractional part of the Public assumes to 
itself the powers, privileges and prerogatives of 
the whole, as virtually, potentially and indefeas- 
ibly its own. Nay, every individual who deems 
himself a constituent member of the said Public 
arrogates the1a also, and when he professes to 
be acting pro bono publico, the words mean with 
him all the good he can possibly get for himself.” 

The following is amusing enough, though 
somewhat laboured :— 

*« But it is not so well known that many other 
tribes noticed in the Old Testament are to be 
found in this Island of Great Britain. 

“There are the Hittites, who excel in one 
branch of gymnastics. And there are the Amo- 





rites, who are to be found in town and country ; 
and there are the Gadites who frequent water- 
ing places, and take picturesque tours. * * 

“The Poets, those especially who deal in 
erotics, lyrics, sentimentals or sonnets, are the 
Ah-oh-ites. 

“The gentlemen who speculate in chapels are 
the Puh-ites. 

“The chief seat of the Simeonites is at Cam- 
bridge; but they are spread over the land. So 
are the Man-ass-ites of whom the finest speci- 
mens are to be seen in St. James’s Street, at 
the fashionable time of day for exhibiting the 
dress and the person upon the pavement. 

“The freemasons are of the family of the 
Jachinites. 

“The female Haggites are to be seen, in low 
life wheeling barrows, and in high life seated at 
card tables. 

“The Shuhamites are the cordwainers. 

“The Teamanites attend the sales of the East 
India Company. 

«Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir James Scar- 
lett, and Sir James Graham, belong to the Jim- 
nites. 

“Who are the Gazathites, if the people of 
London are not, where anything is to be seen? 
All of them are Gettites when they can, all would 
be Havites if they could. 

‘* The journalists should be Geshurites, if they 
answered to their profession: instead of this, 
they generally turn out to be Geshuwrongs. 

“There are, however, three Tribes in England, 
not named in the Old Testament, who consider- 
ably out-number all the rest. These are the 
High Vulgarites, who are the children of Rahank 
and Phashan: the Middle Vulgarites, who are 
the children of Mammon and Terade, and the 
Low Vulgarites, who are the children of Tahag, 
Rahag, and Bohobtay-il.” 


Peter Heylyn, in the preface to his ‘ Cos- 
mography,’ tells the following anecdote of 
himself :— 


“* He that shall think this work imperfect,’ 
says he, ‘ (though I confess it to be nothing but 
imperfections) for some deficiencies of this kind, 
may be likened to the country fellow, (in Aris- 
tophanes, if my memory fail not,) who picked a 
great quarrel with the map, because he could 
not find where his own farm stood. And such 
a country customer I did meet with once, a ser- 
vant of my elder brother, sent by him with some 
horses to Oxford, to bring me and a friend of 
mine unto his house; who having lost his way 
as we passed through the forest of Whichwood, 
and not being able to recover any beaten track, 
did very earnestly entreat me to lead the way, 
till I had brought him past the woods to the 
open fields. Which when I had refused to do, 
as I had good reason, alleging that I had never 
been there before, and therefore that I could 
not tell which way to lead him; ‘ that’s strange!’ 
said he: ‘I have heard my old master, your 
Father, say that you made a book of all the 
world; and cannot you find your way out of the 
wood ?’”” 

But the best and most interesting anecdote, 
we have kept for the last. It is not new, but 
it is not generally known. It will only be 
necessary to premise that at the time to which 
it refers, Miller was organist, as he afterwards 
was the historian of Doncaster, and that Mr. 
Copley was a gentleman of fortune in the 
neighbourhcod, who being fond of music, was 
used to entertain himself and friends with a 
weekly concert :— 

“ About the year 1760, as Miller was dining 
at Pontefract with the officers of the Durham 
militia, one of them, knowing his love of music, 
told him they had a young German in their band 
as a performer on the hautboy, who had only 
been a few months in England, and yet spoke 





English almost as well as a native, and who was 
also an excellent performer on the violin; the 
officer added, that if Miller would come into 
another room, this German should entertain him 
with a solo. The invitation was gladly accepted, 
and Miller heard a solo of Giardini’s executed 
in a manner that surprized him. He afterwards 
took an opportunity of having some private con- 
versation with the young musician, and asked 
him whether he had engaged himself for any 
long period tothe Durham militia? The answer 
was, ‘ only from month to month.’ ‘ Leave them 
then,’ said the organist, ‘ and come and live with 
me. I am asingle man, and think we shall be 
happy together; and doubtless your merit will 
soon entitle you to a more eligible situation,’ 
The offer was accepted as frankly as it was made: 
and the reader may imagine with what satisfac- 
tion Dr. Miller must have remembered this act 
of generous feeling, when he hears that this 
young German was Herschel the Astronomer, 

“*My humble mansion,’ says Miller, ‘ con- 
sisted at that time, but of two rooms. However, 
poor as I was, my cottage contained a small 
library of well chosen books ; and it must appear 
singular that a foreigner who had been so short 
a time in England should understand even the 
peculiarities of the language so well, as to fix 
upon Swift for his favourite author.” He took 
an early opportunity of introducing his new 
friend at Mr. Copley’s concerts; the first violin 
was resigned to him: and never, says the orga- 
nist, had I heard the concertos of Corelli, Gemi- 
niani and Avison, or the overtures of Handel, 
performed more chastely, or more according to 
the original intention of the composers than by 
Mr. Herschel. I soon lost my companion: his 
fame was presently spread abroad ; he had the 
offer of pupils, and was solicited to lead the 
public concerts both at Wakefield and Halifax. 
A new organ for the parish church of Halifax 
was built about this time, and Herschel was one 
of the seven candidates for the organist’s place. 
They drew lots how they were to perform in 
succession. Herschel drew the third, the second 
fell to Mr., afterwards Dr. Wainwright of Man- 
chester, whose finger was so rapid, that old 
Snetzler, the organ-builder, ran about the church, 
exclaiming, Ze Tevel, te Tevel! he run over te 
keys like one cat; he will not give my piphes room 
for toshpeak. ‘ During Mr. Wainwright's per- 
formance,’ says Miller, ‘ I was standing in the 
middle isle with Herschel; what chance have 
you, said I, to follow this man?’ He replied, ‘I 
don’t know; I am sure fingers will not do.’ On 
which he ascended the organ loft, and produced 
from the organ so uncommon a fulness,—such a 
volume of slow solemn harmony, that I could by 
no means account for the effect. After this short 
extempore effusion, he finished with the old 
hundredth-psalm-tune, which he played better 
than his opponent. Aye, Aye, cried old Snet- 
zler, tish is very goot, very goot indeet ; I vil luf 
tish man, for he gives my piphes room for toshpeak. 
Having afterwards asked Mr. Herschel by what 
means in the beginning of his performance, he 
produced so uncommon an effect, he replied, ‘I 
told you fingers would not do!’ and producing 
two pieces of lead from his waistcoat pocket, 
‘one of these,’ said he, ‘I placed on the lowest 
key of the organ, and the other upon the octave 
above; thus, by accommodating the harmony, 
I produced the effect of four hands instead of 
two.’” 

Here we conclude, and without regret— 
the pertinent and the impertinent are so 
jumbled together in this work, got up in 
evident imitation of the style and manner of 

Rabelais and Sterne, that without decrying 
the talent or the knowledge of the writer, we 
have found his book most wearisome, 
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Suggestions for a Constitutional and Efficient 
Reform in Parochial Government. By T. 
Walker. (Not published.) 

Here is a subject of general interest, treat- 

ed of by one who has long and anxiously 

considered it. Mr. Walker is well known 
as the author of a work on the nature, 
extent and effects of pauperism, and as an 
active magistrate ; and we think this little 


brochure is entitled to serious consideration. | 


Mr. Walker has wisely rather intimated the 
nature of the evil, and suggested the nature 
of the remedy, than perplexed himself and 
the reader with matters of dispute and de- 
tail. We shall string together such extracts 
as will, we think, convey a general notion of 
the constitutional reform which he suggests. 


“it seems to me that the first in order and 
most important of all reforms, is the Reform of 
Parochial Governments—that is, the adaptation 
to present circumstances of the English prin- 
ciple of SELF-GOVERNMENT BY SMALL COM- 
MUNITIES. 

“Parochial government is the very element 
upon which all other government in England 
depends, and as long as it is out of order, every- 
thing must be out of order — representation— 
legislation—police. Hence, instead of a House 
of Commons of men of practical wisdom and 
distinct views in matters of government, say- 
ing and doing much, a House of Commons as 
it is) The choosers and the chosen are alike 
vague in the knowledge of their duties. ‘They 
have had no proper training; they have not 
begun at the beginning—GOVERNMENT AT 
HOME. 
and a flood of vice and crime. 
gogues, adventurers, theorists, and quacks, the 
tormentors of the public peace; and mobs, and 
combinations, and visionary schemes. Let each 
portion of the country be thoroughly governed, 
and the soundness of the whole will make these 
evils necessarily vanish. * * 

“Ttis by the principle alone of self-government 
by small communities that a nation can be 
brought to enjoy a vigorous moral health, and 
its consequence—real prosperity. It is by the 
same principle alone that the social feelings can 
be duly called into action, and that men, taken 
in the mass, can be noble, generous, intelligent 
and free. * * Put the administration of justice 
throughout the land, the police, the poor laws, 
the roads, into the hands of mere Officials placed 
over extended districts, with which they are to 
have little or no community—take from men 
of business and of fortune everything but their 
business and their fortunes, and on the one 

. hand will be created a race of traders in public 
affairs, and on the other, of selfish besotted in- 


dividuals, with a government relying for its | 


strength on an all-pervading patronage; and, 
in the proportion that this is done, evil will 
arise and good be prevented. * * 

‘* Itis a melancholy truth that at this moment 
no small portion of the population through the 
land may be said to be out of the pale of govern- 
ment, unless when their crimes, the conse- 
quences of neglect, draw down its vengeance 
upon their heads. It is pitiable to see wretches 
brought before the tribunals of justice, who 
never had any chance of well-doing, and the 


Hence also a confused mass of laws, | 
Hence dema- | 





| be magistrates within the parish. 
“Were parishes properly constituted, it can | 
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“There are three principal points to be at- 
tended to in parish government—subdivision 
according to extent and population—election 
of officers—and their powers. Division is in 
all things essential to order, and every parish 
too extensive or populous for individual super- 
intendence, ought to be divided into wards, 


according to circumstances, should preside. 
should never be forgotten, that it is indispen- 


sable to every well-regulated community that , 


there should be no part of it with which some 
individual superintendent should not be tho- 
roughly acquainted. * * 

** With respect to the powers of the governors, 
they should have those of peace officers, and 
each warden should have a subwarden and the 
requisite number of assistant constables, elected 
in the same manner as himself. When fit persons 
could be found, a certain portion of the gover- 


nors, to be elected amongst themselves, should 
a 


| scarcely be doubted but that the love of distinc- 
| tion and of rule, the hope of further advance- 
| ment, and the desire of doing good, would be 


suflicient to induce the best qualified to seek 


| office; and as the electors would come much 





only marvel is, that with so many temptations | 


and so little care, there is not far more of dis- 
order and outrage. * * 

“The mode of reform I think desirable is 
briefly this. * * I would suggest a permanent 
Board of Commissioners under a general act of 
parliament, empowering them to frame or 
authorize, within certain rules, constitutions for 
all parishes according to the circumstances of 
each, such constitutions to be altered from time 
to time as expediency should require, * * 


into immediate contact with the objects of their 
choice, they would most likely, at least after a 
little experience, be more careful and discri- 
minating than electors under other circumstances 
frequently are. Popularity-hunters, mob-flat- 
terers, adventurers and jobbers, would be too 
nearly in view long to escape detection. * * 

“The chief points to be attended to by the 
Board of Commissioners would be, what parishes 
ought to be divided—what subdivided or conso- 
lidated, and in what manner. How many gover- 
nors there should be in each, and the mode of 
election in each. What portion of the powers con- 
tained in the general act should be extended to 
each parish. Where there should be magistrates, 
and their number. What the limits of taxation 
according to wealth, distribution of property, and 
intelligence ; and what alterations should in the 
constitution of any parish from time to time 
take place. 

“ Parishes are so many little republics, capable 
in different degrees of being made by effective 
organization nurseries of useful ambition, manly 
intelligence, and social virtue. It is here that 
public men should begin their discipline, culti- 
vate their sympathies, and learn to see their way. 
It is here that the lowliest citizen should proudly 
feel within the reach of merit the first steps 
to advancement. It is from this goal that 
* Nature’s nobles’ should have a fair start, and 
the state place her sons in their proper order. 
Then might representation verge towards the 
extraction of choicer than now the choicest of 
the land, legislation become something like the 
essence of wisdom and simplicity, and police an 
ever vigilant force having for its chief cha- 
racteristic moral influence.” 


Tales and Popular Fictions—their Resem- 
blance and Transmission from Country to 
Country. By Thomas Keightley. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


| Tuts is a delightful and amusing book : but 


the Utilitarian will sneer at it; and we can 
vividly picture in our mind’s eye the look of 


| the scornful gentleman “who has written 


| 


some things on political economy,” on hearing 
the author discourse of classical Mythology. 
We can fancy him elevating his cui bono, 
good-for-nothing eyebrows, turning up his 
nose, studded with blacks from a steam-fun- 
nel—plunging his hands into his pockets in 
search of the circulating medium—pursing 
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up his Malthusian ogre-like mouth, and then 
shuffling off with two feet imbued with the 
Corn Question, and at a regular parallel with 
each other, from taking his daily pedestrian 
exercise on a railroad. For our own parts, 
we have been once children, and have some 


over each of which a warden annually elected | hopes of a second childhood, and therefore 


by the rate payers of the ward, or of the parish, | 
It | 
| gold, part with the wonderful tales which I 


cordially concur in the sentiment of the great 
Luther :—* I would not, for any quantity of 


have retained from my earliest youth, or have 
met with in my progress through life.” 
‘* Many years ago (says Mr. Keightley) I 


| chanced to read in a newspaper an interesting 
| account of the loss of a ship; but in what part 


of the world it occurred, I am now unable to 
recollect. The narrative stated, that the crew 
and passengers saved themselves on two desert 
islets at some distance from each other. They 
remained for some time separate ; at length they 
joined, and made their way to a friendly port. 
To their no small surprise, they found that 
during their state of separation they had fallen 
on precisely the same expedients for the supply 
of their wants. As they had been in a state of 
nearly total destitution, the vessel having gone 
down, these expedients were necessarily various 
and numerous, and many of them were remark- 
ably ingenious.” 

“ This little narrative made astrong impression 
on my mind. I often reflected on it: I com- 
pared with it other phenomena as they pre- 
sented themselves, and insensibly fell into the 
habit of viewing man as an inventive and inde- 
pendent, rather than a merely imitative being.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Keightley in his 
theory, and prefer, like him, to look upon 
man as something better than a monkey ora 
mocking-bird. Certain antiquarians are too 
fond of cackling over literary mares’ nests— 
of proclaiming casual coincidences as direct 
plagiarisms—and tracing all similar fictions 
to one source, as if the human imagination 
had so small a ground-plot, that it was com- 
pelled, on the same foundation, to raise story 
after story, like the architects of Old Reekie. 
Such pleasant persons will derive the ‘ His- 
tory of Jack the Giant-Killer’ from David 
and Goliah, and will discover in the amour 
of Jupiter and Leda, the original of that 
rhyme of the nursery, 

Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Where will you wander ? 
Up stairs, and down stairs, 
And in my lady’s chamber. 

Magic is an essential ingredient in old 
romance, and we wonder these ingenious 
gentlemen have never proved that Necro- 
mancy (by Drayton called Nigromancy), was, 
in fact, negro-man-cy, and derived from the 
real Black Art of the Obeah ! 

There are other cases, however, where 
‘ Popular Stories and Fictions’ appear to be- 
long, in common, to the most remote na- 
tions, the resemblance consisting, not merely 
in verbal coincidences, associations of senti- 
ment and expression, or occasional identity 
of incident, but in a continued coherence and 
community of circumstance, which prove 
them to be as intimately related as the Sia- 
mese Twins. Mr. Keightley, with his great 
learning and diligent research, has collected 
some very curious examples of these legen- 
dary phenomena, and the migration of these 
tales of passage from one land to another is 
as wonderful as that of the swallow. Thus, 
we find the enchanted flying horse of the 
Arabian Nights alighting in France centuries 
before Scheherazade was taught to speak 
French by M. Galland ; and, again, we finda 
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Neapolitan story, caught up into the air 
(like Bedreddin Hassan by the geni), and 
set down again on its legs in Russia! But, 
what will the English reader think and feel 
when he is told, that the racy wine of ro- 
mance, which he imagined to be home-made, 
he has been drinking almost “neat as im- 
ported” from Germany, Italy, Denmark, and 
Persia? ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer’ seems to be- 
long to us but by letters of naturalization ; 
and, as to Whittington’s cat, it is literally a 
cat of nine ales, and is proved by the parish 
registers of Kat-holm to have been kittened 
before Sir Richard was born within the sound 
of Bow bel!s. The Danes, who have effected 
this incursion on our popular London legend, 
have made a similar descent on the tradition 


ground of the Swiss: and the historian of | 


William Tell is shown to have drawn the 
long bow in behalf of his hero, ‘The famous 
shoot is discovered to have been grafted on 
an older stock of the tenth century, when the 
same feat of archery was performed by one 
‘Toko, long before the Helvetian’s golden 
pippin was in the pip. As this is one of the 
most close and curious examples of coinci- 
dence, we will give the Danish story from 
that ancient Lindley Murray, Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus, who wrote in the twelfth century :— 

“Nor should what follows be enveloped in 
silence. Toko, who had been for some time in 
the service of the king, had, by the deeds in 
which he surpassed his fellow-soldiers, made 
several enemies of his virtues. One day, when 
he had drunk rather much, he boasted to those 
who were at table with him, that his skill in 
archery was such that he could hit, with the first 
shot of an arrow, ever so small an apple set on 
the top of a wand ata considerable distance. His 
detractors hearing these words, lost no time in 
conveying them to the ears of the king. But 
the wickedness of the prince speedily transferred 
the confidence of the father to the peril of the 
son, ordering the sweetest pledge of his life to 
stand instead of the wand, from whom, if the 
utterer of the boast did not strike down the apple 
which was placed on him at the first shot of 
his arrow, he should with his own head pay the 
penalty of his idle boast. The command of the 
king urged the soldier to do more than he had 
promised, the detracting artifices of others 
taking advantage of the words he had uttered 
when hardly sober. 

‘When the youth was led forth, Toko care- 
fully admonished him to receive the whiz of the 
coming arrow as steadily as possible, with atten- 
tive ears, and without moving his head, lest by 
a slight motion of his body he should frustrate 
the experience of his well-tried skill. He made 
him also, as a means of diminishing his appre- 
hension, stand with his back to him, lest he 
should be terrified at the sight of the arrow. He 
then drew three arrows from his quiver, and the 
first he shot struck the proposed mark. 

“Toko then being asked by the king why he 
had taken so many arrows out of his quiver, 
when he was to make but one trial with the bow, 
‘That I might avenge on thee,’ said he, ‘ the 
error of the first by the points of the others, lest 
my innocence might hap to be afflicted and thy 
injustice to go unpunished !’ By which bold ex- 
pression, he showed that the praise of fortitude 
was due to himself, and that the command of the 
king was deserving of punishment.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Memorials of a Tour in Greece chiefly Poetical, 
by R. Moncton Milnes.’—We like this book, 
rather for giving us an insight into an amiable 
and elegant mind, than for any novelty of sub- 
ject or force of description which it contains. 








To us it is always pleasant, in the midst of the 
distraction and utilitarianism of this age, to 
mect with one of a spirit such as the author 


| seems to possess, who with a deep sympathy 
, ym} 


recognizes the beautiful both in natureand in art, 
and has stored his memory with poetry, and fed 
thereon, till his admiration has wrought him up 
to that mood of mind, in which his own thoughts 
unconsciously take the form of verse, as he wan- 
ders through the fair yet melancholy land of 
Greece. We prefer the passages wherein he 
gives vent to his feelings, to those wherein dis- 


descriptions of scenery fully as poetical as the 
verses with which they are agreeably inter- 


| spersed; and yet some of the latter rise far 


above mediocrity, as the following extract will 


| prove—He is apostrophizing Olympus. 


Thou shrine which man, of his own natural thought 
Gave to the God of Nature, and girt round 
With elemental mightivess, and brought 
Splendor of form and depth of thunderous sound, 
To wall about with awe the chosen ground,— 
All without toil of slaves or lavisht gold, 
Thou wert upbuilt of memories protound, 
{ tions wonderful ane old, 

he pure gems that lie in poets’ hearts untold. 
God was upon Thee in a thousand forms 
Of Terror and of Beauty, stern and fair, 
Upgathered in the majesty of storms, 
Or floating in the film of summer air; 
‘Thus wert thou made ideal everywhere ; 
From Thee the odorous plumes of Love were spread, 
Delight and plenty through ali lands to bear,— 
From Thee the never-erring bolt was sped 
‘Yo curb the impious hand or blast the perjured head. 

* The last Evenings of Catanie, with other Poems, 
by William Henry Spicer.’—'There are laws for 
poets as well as for partridges. When the birds 
of Parnassus first venture from the nest, they 
should not be shot down and bagged by the 
critical sportsman: before he draws a trigger 
he ought to allow them time to acquire vigour 
of pinion, and try a journey in mid air. This, 
we think, is just and merciful, but we are not 
sure that the author will thank us for such ten- 
derness. 

* Lives and Portraits of the Celebrated Women 
of all Countries, by the Duchess of Abrantés.’— 
The women are resolved to do themselves jus- 
tice. Mrs. Child, in America—Mrs. Sandford, 
in England—and now the Duchess of Abrantés, 
in France, have all commenced a series of bio- 
graphies of the more illustrious of their sex. 
The Duchess takes the wider range—she intends 
to open, she says, a pantheon, where “ the cele- 
brated of all ages shall again live in their genius, 
their virtue, their talents, their services, and even 
their crimes, whenever the latter by a mixture 
of greatness and energy, rise above the common 
standard.” This first number contains memoirs 
and portraits of Madame Letizia Bonaparte, the 
mother of Napoleon—Ann Zingha, Queen of 
Matamba—Lady Jane Grey—and Doijia Catilina 
de Erauso, the Nun Standard-bearer. Of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte and Lady Jane Grey little that 
is new can now be told—with the Queen of Ma- 
tamba we have no sympathy; she was, indeed, 
an extraordinary savage, but a savage after all 
—the life of the Nun Standard-bearer is, how- 
ever, “surpassing strange”’— but the outline 
here given of her eventful history is merely the 
chronicle of her crimes: we want to read her 
heart, and to know when and under what cir- 
cumstances she was touched with gentleness and 
affection. The only trace of her human nature 
we have found, is when, left alone amidst the 
frozen desolation of the Andes, she sat down and 
wept, and then renewed her journey “telling 
her beads” —yet there must have been moments 
when early recollections came over her, and 
when, perhaps, she said with Lady Macbeth: 
“ Had he not resembled my father, I had done 
it.’ There is ‘a spice of good in things evil,” 
and this spice of good it is that awakens sym- 
pathy.—The lithographic engravings are suffi- 
ciently well done, but certainly not first-rate. 








‘The Usurer ; or, the Departed not Defunct, a 
comedy in five acts’—The author of this 
comedy!!! has written a preface to prove that 
it is agood one—in his own opinion—We should 
have inferred as much from his publishing it, 
without the assistance of his preface. It is not 
a good one, in our opinion, with it.—The author 
complains of the present system of monopoly, at 
the two great houses as injurious to both Actors 
and Authors—and here we agree with him; but 


| if it be any consolation to him, to know that his 
| play, which it appears has been rejected by Mr, 
sertation is attempted—and think his prose | 


: : 
Bann’s reader, as “not adapted for representa- 


| tion,’ would have been equally rejected by any 
| other management, we think he may depend on 
| it for a fact.—One short extract from a part 


intended to have been inflicted on Mr. Farren, 
will suffice to prove our case :— 

“ Moregain. Camilla, hear me! forgive me! 
I cannot live without thee! I think, could she 


| hear my cries, she would return——Camilla— 


come back or I will kill myself! !” 

The stage direction which follows is wortliy 
of attention: : 

“{ Throttles himselfand falls down senseless? !!!! 

Before the author wrote this, he must surely 
have throttled himself, and not only have fallen 
down senseless, hut have gotten up again in the 
same state.—We remember that in the represen- 
tation of Canning’s ‘ Rovers,’ a great complaint 
used to be made by the stage manager, to the ma- 
nager, that Mr. Liston positively refused to com- 
ply with the stage direction, of “knocks his 
brains out against the wall.” We dare venture 
haif-a-crown, that the same difficulty would 


) arise with Mr. Farren in the present case. 


* Tales from Chaucer, in prose, designed for the 


use of Young Persons, by Charles Cowden Clarke.’ 
| —* ddam the Gardener, by the same.’—We owe 


Mr. Clarke an apology, for having so long de- 
layed to notice the first of these works. We 
can assure him, that the neglect was uninten- 
tional. Mr. Clarke has undertaken the modern- 
ization of those rare and racy Canterbury Tales, 
with the best possible intentions; and, as his 
elegant little book is professedly “ designed for 
the use of young persons,” an intelligent boy of 
twelve or fourteen, might probably have been 
its most fitting reviewer. Tor ourselves, we are 
unwilling to have pleasure diminished, by fore- 
stalling it; and, we think, that Chaucer might 
be wisely left untouclied, till the reason of the 
reader was so far matured as to enable him to 
select the good and reject the gross—and render 
him willing to encounter the antique style and 
obsolete language of this father of English poetry, 
for the sake of the fresh descriptions, and the 
living pictures which they clothe.—‘ Adam the 
Gardener’ will be a welcome volume to every 
child, whose lot is cast among green fields ; and 
by those of larger growth, who remember the 
pleasures and anxieties of boyhood, gardening 
will be looked upon with a friendly eye. The 
successive labours of every month are simply 
and pleasantly set down; interspersed here and 
there with a story, that it may not be “all work 
and no play,”’—and a healthy and kind spirit 
pervades every line of the chronicle, from Jauu- 
ary to December. 

* The Literary Cyclopedia, by Thomas Dolby; 
with an original Memoir to each author, by 
Thomas Roscoe.’—Of the value of a work of 
this nature, every man must judge for himself. 
It is called by the compiler a ‘ Universal Dic- 
tionary of Ideas,’ and it contains the best pas- 
sages inan author’s works, arranged under such 
heads as they seem to Mr. Dolby to illustrate. 
This first part contains a dissection of the works, 
of Young, Lady Gethin, and a part of Butler. 
The Memoirs are brief, but satisfactory. 

‘ Harper's Miscellany for Young Persons.’ —We 
have heretofore noticed the ‘ Indian Traits,’ and 
‘Uncle Philip’s Conversations,’ and we have 
now seven other volumes of this neat and inter- 
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esting little work before us: like all American 
books for the use of youth, they abound in 
wholesome counsel and choice examples. Three 
of them consist of ‘'Tales from American His- 
tory,’ in which we have much of the early dis- 
coveries of the land; a fourth treats of the 
‘ Perils of the Sea;’ a fifth relates the story of 
‘Caroline Westerley;’ a sixth, entitled, ‘ Female 


| 





Biography,’ gives us the lives of distinguished | 


women; while the seventh claims our sympathy 
for the experiences of ‘ A Clergyman’s Orphan.’ 


on their mother’s approach, and which mothers 
themselves may peruse with some proiit. 

‘The Anti-spelling Book.’—This_ excellent 
little work shows the possibility of teaching 


‘Journal of Steam Transport, &c.’—America 
by steam navigation has ploughed her deserts and 
established cities in her wildernesses. Thirty 
years ago, the people, who had penetrated into 
the back settlements, after sailing a thousand 
miles or two down her ocean-like rivers, found 
markets for their commodities in the sea-coast 


| towns; but against the stream they could not 


sail back; and as there were no roads it re- 


| quired footpadding for half a life-time before they ! 
| could win their way home to the valley from 
These are books which daughters need not hide | 


children to read, without their being previously | 
harassed, by all the barbarous anomalies to be 


found in the orthography of our language. Its 
principles are so clear that we may well be sur- 
prised at the length of time during which the 
spelling system has held undisputed sway. Sure 
we are that the plan here proposed, would be 
found to combine ease to the teacher, with 


pleasure to the child; while the old system is | . i ! 
¥ | stretch by order of the nation, and at the public 


unmitigated pain both to one and the other. 

‘ Lectures at Home, by Maria Hack.’—These 
lectures contain much useful information, con- 
veyed in language suited to the capacity of 
children. The book is admirably adapted for 
the family circle, when children gather round 
their parents for conversation. 

‘ Analysis of Sounds, by Miss Newman.’—* I 
think the plan original, simple and excellent,” 
said a learned friend whom the authoress con- 


| expense ; 


whence they came—they could not take bulky 
commodities in exchange, and money was all 
but useless in the prairies of the Ohio. America 
lay comparatively inert and without motion, till 
Fulton, who was laughed at as a madman, set 
his steam and put his paddles in motion, and, 
running against the stream, carried the pro- 
duce of other lands into the back settlements, 
and took their produce in exchange—brought 
the remote vales within a few days’ journey of 


New Orleans and New York—and thrust Ame- | 


rica one hundred years forward in the progress 
of nations. She is now adding canals to her 
rivers—carving out three hundred miles at a 


on her immense waters she is fast 
establishing all manner of machinery, and her 
scientific sons have already measured the Falls 


of Niagara, and calculated how many wheels | 


they will set in motion. 


| all this is going on in India: the Ganges and 


sulted: as to the originality “ cela va sans dire ;’’ | 


the simplicity we should be the Jast to question, 
but the excellence is a matter which we have 
been unable to discover, and on which we would 
gladly be enlightened by the “ learned friend.” 

‘The Stoic, by Miss Stanford.’—We think it 
probable that this little book may be admired 
by some, though it is not to our taste. 

‘ Narrative of the Peninsular War, by Lieut.- 
Col. Leith Hay.’—We are well pleased to see 
this cheap re-issue of a work, which on its first 
publication we commended, as a pleasant and 
honest narrative of proceedings which must 
ever interest Englishmen. 

‘Ideas of my Own; or, Industrious Moments of 


an Idle Man.’—* The present little work,” says | 


the author, “‘ was written by way of amusement;” 
our theory on this subject was elaborately ex- 
plained six months ago—persons who write for 
their amusement ought to be compelled to read 
their own books. 

‘ The Irish Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Magazine.’ 
—It looks well for Ireland, that there is encou- 
ragement enough given to the civilizing arts of 
cultivation, to call for such a work as this, 
which tells us of Horticultural Societies in Con- 
naught, Dublin, and Kilkenny, and of farming 
societies elsewhere. If the gentlemen of Ire- 
land could get the peasantry to attend to gar- 
dening as they do in England, we should soon 
cease to hear of midnight marauders, and noon- 
day conflicts. The editors of the work before 
us seem determined, at all events, to further 
such an object, and we wish them success in their 
undertaking, which is far superior to some of 
the same kind, that find purchasers on this side 
the channel. 

* General Observations on Vegetation.’—A good 
translation of a clever paper by Mirbel, the 
celebrated French physiologist ; it is illustrated 
by notes which explain the meaning of those 





terms of science, with which people are not in | 


general acquainted. 

‘ Observations on Fumigating and other Baths? 
—An account of the success which Mr. Green 
has had, in treating various chronic diseases, 
by means of fumigating and vapour baths. We 
think this species of remedy deserves to be more 
generally resorted to than it is at present. 


the Indus will ere long have steam-boats run- 


ning against their currents; and the time is at | 


Something not unlike | 


hand when but days, instead of months, will | 


serve to pass from Calcutta to Delhi. In Britain 
we are also on the move: steam-carriages seem 
likely to change our whole mode of inland com- 
munication : every day brings intelligence of 
some new adventurer in this path of science, 
who follows in the wake of Gurney. We regard 
it too as an omen of success, that the practical 
and circumspect Telford has put himself in the 
van of speculation. In the last number of the 
Journal under consideration there are some va- 
luable calculations and statements concerning 
these almost magical undertakings. ‘Ihe work 
seems to owe much to the talent and enthusiasm 
of Mr. Brown; his calculations and arguments 
go to prove, that the day is not distant when we 
shall sell our horses, as useless, hang our bridles 
up, as Cimon did of old in the Temple of Wis- 
dom, and travel and take the air by steam— 
cultivate our lands by steam—thrash our corn, 
and go to church by steam; and in short, turn 
steam into a drudging demon of a servant, who 
shall save us millions annually in the keep of 
horses, feed the poor, and save the rich from 
the oppression of the national debt and the fear 
of national bankruptcy. That much of what we 
have intimated can be accomplished, our scien- 
tific men believe; nor do we see any reason to 
doubt that important changes in our social con- 
dition are on the eve of being effected. 

* Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 
by R. G. Parker.’—A very useful work, written 





in a very pleasing style, and remarkable for the | 


excellent arrangement of its progressive exer- 
cises. 

*Tiark’s German Grammar’—A_ practical 
grammar of any language is always a desirable 
book. Mr. Tiark’s is the best introduction to 
the study of German that we remember to have 
seen; it is brief, clear and precise; it gives the 
learner all the information absolutely wanted, 
and what is almost equally valuable, it gives 
him nothing more. 

‘ Key to Il Tesoretto dello Scolare Italiano.’— 
Another of M. Fenwick de Porquet’s contribu- 
tions to our school libraries, revised by Signor 
Alfieri. It will be useful to teachers not quite 
satisfied as to their own powers of writing the 
Italian language with idiomatic correctness. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE KOSA.t 

[A few lines of this little sketch have Leen formerly 
printed.) 

Tue free-born Kosa still doth hold 
The fields his fathers held of old; 
With club and spear, in jocund ranks, 
Still hunts the elk by Chumi’s banks: 
By Keisi’s meads his herds are lowing, 
On Debée’s slopes his gardens glowing, 
Where laughing maids at sunset roam, 
To bear the juicy melons home ; 
And striplings from Kalumna’s wood 
Bring wild grapes and the pigeon’s brood ; 
And herdsmen shout from rock to rock; 
And through the glen the hamlets smoke ; 
And children gambol round the kraal, 
To greet their sires at evening-fall ; 
And matrons sweep the cabin floor, 
And spread the mat beside the door, 
And with dry faggots wake the flame 
To dress the wearied huntsman’s game. 


Bright gleams the fire: its ruddy blaze 
On many a joyful visage plays. 

On forked twigs the game is drest; 
The neighbours share the social feast; 
The honey-mead, the millet-ale, 

l'low round, with many a jest and tale; 
Wild legends of the ancient day, 

Of hunting feat, of warlike fray ; 

And flow their ready tears and sighs 
As grief and mirth alternate rise. 

Or should a sterner strain awake, 

Like sudden flame in summer brake, 
Bursts fiercely forth in battle song 
The tale of Amakosa’s wrong ; 

Throbs every warrior bosom high, 
With lightning flashes every eye, 

And, in wild cadence, rings the sound 
Of barbed javelins clashing round. 


But lo, like a broad shield on high, 

The moon gleams in the midnight sky. 

Tis time to part: the watch-dog’s bay 

Beside the folds has died away. 

*Tis time to rest: the mat is spread, 

The hardy hunter’s simple bed: 

His wife her dreaming infant hushes 

On the low cabin’s couch of rushes; 

Softly he draws its door of hide, 

And, stretched by his Guliwi’s side, 

Sleeps soundly till the peep of dawn, 

Wakes on the hills the dappled fawn; 

Then forth again he gaily bounds, 

With scrip and horn and questing hounds. 
Tuo, PRINGLE. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Rome, January 1834. 

Very little doing here, and less done, since 
you left us. Stay—lI forgot the portentously 
fine trottoir, full two persons broad, up the 
Corso: & work so gigantic has not been un- 
dertaken here since the Colosseum. My Ro- 
mans, as Niebuhr says, tread it gingerly, 
gaping and aghast like a batch of new gods on 
the starry way, and calling out every moment 
cosa stupenda! At the Forum they are burrow- 
ing a little as usual, (I don’t mean the Gods, but 
the Romans, another set of lazzaroni, just as le- 
about and licentious). Two whole blocks of 
travertine, I believe, have been elicited durmg 
the last nine months, near Titus’s Arch. Then, 
we have had some dozen additional cart-loads of 
soil thrown upon one part of the Forum, (Mrs. 
Starke’s Via Sacra, in front of Constantine's 
Basilica,) out of another. The grand cock-pit 
scooped near Jupiter Stator, alias Comitium, 
alias Grecostasis, alias, &c. is fast growing itself 








+ In the language of the Southern Caffers, Aosa sig- 
nifies a single individual of the tribe; Amakxosa is the 
name of the people collectively ; and Amakosina the 
name of their country. 
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a mantle of green. For any important archeo- 
logical remains being brought to light by these 
grubbers, you may as well expect them to dis- 
inter the body of Curtius, or drag the Lake of 
Darkness itself for the antiquities of Pandemo- 
nium; they delve in their little trenches—these 
descendants of the Cloaca-Maxima makers !—as 
sluggishly as if they were digging their own 
graves. Yet still they seem to furnish an over- 
plus of materials to the Roman antiquaries, who, 


indeed, I apprehend, are buried alive under the 


accumulation, if silence be any proof of having 
their mouths stopped. Like toads in a rock, how- 
ever, they at secular intervals give signs of semi- 
torpidity. One vents a new reading for a never- 
to-he-read epigraph ; others congregate in some 
muddy corner to echo their own croakings around 


King Login the middle; a tile supplies employ- | 


ment for a twelvemonth to the most vivacious 
member, and the most fluent squeezes a little 
water of the brain into that grand depository for 
antiquarian drivel, the well of Severus’s Arch. 
(Said well, by the bye, is only now walled, though 
a guild of masons seems to have been lodged in 
it ever since I first saw the Forum.) Are my 
Romiuns still so taken up with military affairs 


that they must leave the Fine Arts to foreigners? | 


Their noblest antiquities are the work of Greeks, 


and now Germans must be Greeks to them as | 


antiquarians. Sarti is almost the sole exception. 


He makes one of the literary Genossenschaft tor | 


executing the great description of Rome, now in 


course of publication—Beschreibung der Stadt | 


Rom, von Platner und Bunsen; Stuttgart und 
Titbingen. Till this work nothing was to be had 
but old-fashioned rubbish, or such guide-books 
for gapers as Vasi, Nibby, &c. One volume and 
a half are published: the rest are to appear 
shortly. ‘That portion of the work already out, 
evinces the usual German characteristics of eru- 
dition and honesty,—both so rare among our 
countrymen now-a-days, and the compound un- 
known. There is no appearance of paste-and- 
scissors work, no mere printing-house merit, like 
our ponderous quartos, half barren type half 
waste paper, (fine grandmother reading !)—but 
profound, discriminate research, morally and in- 
tellectually just criticism. It would be well if 
our mask-makers for booksellers’ windows, that 
put all their wit in the frontispiece, and leave the 
back as brainless as a paper balloon, were to 
take a lesson in conscientiousness, if they cannot 
in ability, from these honest Germans. But our 
literature, at present, is radically mountebank ; 
beaten to with a reveillé on the salt-box, or the 
tongs and the bones; a patched, blotched, flar- 
ing pasteboard face, stuck upon a wooden head, 
or a hollow one, to attract eyes with less specu- 
lation in them than its own. In another letter 
I shall re-advert to* Rome,’ as Vol. Ii. will then 
perhaps be out; merely adding now, that it is 
to be accompanied with plans, sketches, and 
views, by Knapp and Stier, with documents and 
inscriptions by Gerhard and Sarti. This work 
should be as soon as possible translated into two 
editions, the greater complete for scholars, the 
lesser for travellers, simply comprising those de- 
tails requisite in a guide-book. We are miser- 
ably off between Vasi’s old lights, Nibby’s new, 
and Starke’s confusion of glimpses. ‘There is a 
nice halance of impertinences and deficiencies 
in both Vasi and his supplementalist Nibby ; 
they unite in pestering us with illustrations of 
obscure things, rather than of things ebscure. A 
good proof how much the translation I spoke of 
is wanting, may be found in the treatment of the 
Vatican Loggie, aptly enough on all accounts 
termed * Ratinel’s Bible,’ containing, as it does, 
some of the most sublime revelations of his art. 
Vasi gives a bald, bad syllabus of these ; Nibby, 
(his supplementatist, mind !) just nothing at all. 
Mad. Mariana Starke trips over them with a 
“five tine frescos” here, which makes us think 
of a mite come home from the Andes in Hum. 








boldt’s havresack, and telling us there are five 
smart mountains in America. The German 
* Rome’ devotes nearly a large octavo sheet of 
print to these divine works,—by no means a 
German entombment of the subject, but, if any- 
thing, rather a laconic tablet to its memory. 

I have not done yet with my Germans, who are, 
now-a-days, at once the pioncers and field-mar- 
shals of literature; they have established a 
second Archeological Society at Rome, which in 
four years has made itself the first, though call- 
ing itself, with no Italian flatulence of spirit, 
L’lustituto di Correspondenza Archeologica. Its 
patron is the hereditary Prince of Prussia. 
When will or patronize a British 
society of this kind; or when will British resi- 
dents at Rome do anything but goggle and gad 
through a world of sublime antiquities they do 
not comprehend, and evaporate their folly in cox- 


| comb displaysabout them at petticoat meetings or 


cotlee-houses? The Institute publishes a bulletin 
of monthly transactions; that for 1853 I have 
seen, but shall not epitomize for you till my next. 

Let me nowturn tothe Fine Arts; I am not sure 
whether you will class under this head two exposi- 
tions, as the French say, now going forward. One 
is at the Teatro Pallacorda, and entitles itselfi— 
Il Trionfo del vero Amore, ossia le Nozze funeste di 
Macbet, gran Sultano della Persia.—i. e. the 
Triumph of True Love, or, the Fatal Nuptials of 
Macbeth, grand Suitan of Persia! Who, after 
this, will say that foreigners cannot enter fully 
into the spirit of Shakspeare? But it is quite 
eclipsed by the other scenic travesty, now enact- 
ing in a great ecclesiastical show-box, the church 
of Ara Celi, Within a small chapel is construct- 
ed a stage, about the size of that in a Bartholo- 
mew Fair itinerant playhouse; it is brilliantly 
lighted with candles as longas my Lord Mayor's 
wand, furnished with pasteboard scenes and a 
pasteboard Dio Padre, beheld aloft through 
clouds cut round like a rose-window, glittering 
in all the splendours of gambouge and smalt- 
blue ; beneath is the Bambino in tawdry brocaded 
swaddle-clothes, the Virgin, St. Joseph, kings, 
shepherds, an ox, and an ass, all of wood, with 
staring glass eyes, and painted to the life ona 
cuticle of lacquered plaster. The beauty of this 
exhibition is not quite on a par with its profa- 
nity, but having no little merit in delusion, may, 
I think, be justly considered as a specimen of 
the Fine Arts. 

The great buzz in Rome now is about Ho- 
race Vernet’s picture of * The Arabs, which 
he let Earl Pembroke have for eight thousand 
franks, per compiacenza, as the lion-shower 
assured me.—Query, is it not really very illiberal 
of his lordship to give so good a price to a mere 
foreigner? Never let us feel out of the spirit of 
little Flanigan’s patriotic exclamation, * D 
the French, the parleyvous, and all that belongs 
to them!” You must not buy anything, my 
lord, says the national English painter, but us, 
or an old master! As for the * Arabs,’ it is a 
canvas about four feet by three high, exhibiting 
a tropical, hilly, green landscape, with a fig-tree 
in the middle, letting the sun through upon a 
group of cross-legged Mohammedans; to the right 
a Mohammedan tailoress under a tent, and an 
iron-grey steed held by Tom Turban outside the 
same. You see it is a mere illustration for 
Malte-Brun. Cold, clayey touch and colouring, 
like all this master’s works, and most of his 
nation’s, ut present —no depth of chiaroscuro 
subdues the harshness and glare of a dozen white- 
lead draperies under the fig-tree, as the Academy 
Director at Rome might have taught himself, 
methinks, to make it do, from Sacchi's celebrated 
group of St. Romualdo—vitality neither in the 
human substance nor the landscape, brown paste 
and pea-green respectively, bloodless and sapless 
—composition skilful, handling and design capi- 
tal; individual expression native and striking, but 
withal, the group do nought but kill each other's 





superiority in a round-robin, so as to leave no 
principal interest. Why should so much talent 
descend to these French-paper subjects? It is 
that a set of Miss-admirers should exclaim 
“Goodness! and these are real, real Mohamme. 
dans !—all sitting cutchacutchoo, like the Tales of 
the Genii!—La! there are their very bare feet, 
and their beautiful glistering slippers! Don’t 
youremember ‘Lalla Rookh’?—N ow doesn’t that 
woman look as if she was looking out of the tent 
at them ? Oh! such a love of a grey horse!” &e, 
To be sure, yourg ladies must be pleased as well 
as other people, and they are fortunate in finding 
such a painter as M. Vernet gallant enough to 
prefer their applause to that of posterity. His 
Revolution Scene is quite revolting ; cut-throat, 
hessian-whiskered heroes, vulgar-faced bloods, 
and bullies with the Reign of Terror in their 
visages, another tribe of Arabs en culottes, only 
more truculent looking still,—these are M. Ver. 
net’s pattern patriots, illuminated all a-one-side, 
Honthorst fashion, as if the sun threw candle. 
light. Now, that they should have come from 
the same pencil as the Peasant of Aricia! Gib. 
son has been wrestling with his twelve hun. 
dred pound Huskisson; the match was scarce 
equal, for you know the sculptor is rather one of 
our light weights. He is a sort of spiritual Jack 
Randall, the nicest finisher, and when he gets a 
body into chancery, after a special pommelling, 
gives it a coup de grace that excites admiration 
through the whole ring. His model of North 
(the marble was drowned last year going to 
England) displeases as much by the narrow. 
faced priggism of the original, as by any fault of 
the artist; just as the Huskisson does by that 
statesman’s chap-fallen weakliness of feature. In 
the * Hylas’ just finished, I can see a great deal 
of almost everything desirable, but the story, 
Two nymphs fondle a boy with a pitcher; but 
what is to tell us they drown him? how can 
they ? where can they? Surely not in his pitcher. 
Why have not they at least a sizeable jar of their 
own? And wherefore, too, is Hylas such a mere 
chit? Does it not rather serve to untell the 
story: to destroy the beautiful verisimilitude of 
the fiction? When do grown girls fall in love 
with little boys? But notwithstanding all this, 
and some design not perfectly Michaelangio- 
lesque (us in the back of the right-hand nymph, 
c. g.), there is much to please the spectator of 
this group as well as the author and the owner; 
elegance of treatment, grace, and a pretty shame- 
fulness of attitude, so to speak, about the fair 
Sybarites, especially her who leans smiling upon 
Hylas’s curls, as it were in wonder at her own 
voluptuous sensations—On dit, that Barber 
Beaumont, higgling about some band-box for 
Wyatt's ‘ Nymph stepping into a bath,’ lost the 
beauty to Lord Pembroke, who is a man of 
fewer words and more hundreds. Modelling, 
modelling I say, power of design, is what English 
artists, sculptors as well as painters, are defective 
in; let this nymph have her undulations a little 
better felt, as connoisseurs say, and the sweet- 
ness, simplicity, the delicate sentiment, and ex- 
quisite grace of her ensemble will go far towards 
making her creator a first-rate Prometheus of 
the day. Do not let him crumple and compli- 
cate his drapery, however; that is not Prome- 
thean. Guaccarini, a young Italian artist, has 
put up a Genius of the Fine Arts in one of the 
public walks; it has a good deal of French 
manner and merit, superfluous movement, clever 
modelling ; quite equal to Laboureur’s Genius of 
the Gilt Sprig, on the other side, (he holds a 
branch of glistering metal); but neither com- 
parable to the majestic antiquity between, Hygeia, 
all quietude and concentrated grandeur. My 
last bit of prattle: foresaid ubiquitous Lord 
Pembroke has bespoken a Pontine Marsh from 
Williams, who, like another Marius, is over head 
and ears in it; so I can tell you nothing else 


about him till he has changed his slough, 
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Tue ‘ Address to the Deep,’ in a former number of 
the Athencum,+ suggested the idea of the following 
lines. They were not intended to vie with those of the 
fair author of ‘ Oceanides,’ but merely to express a dif- 
fereuce of opinion upon some points of that address. 

«« Blessing no man, blessed by none— 
O that thy dark reign were done !” 


Ought we thus to speak of thee, 

Beautiful and glorious Sea, 

Unto whom so much we owe— 

More perchance than man may know? 

Crime and misery, ’tis true, 

May have cast their darksome hue 

Many a time above thy wave ; 

For the tyrant and the slave 

Have along it bent their way 

Many and many a dreary day; 

And where’er they dwell, or go, 

Must be heard the voice of woe. 

It seems much when mark’d alone,— 
But, compared with what hath been 
On the earth’s less spacious scene, 

Our surprise is gone. 


Then, against that deep distress, 
Which the tempest’s raven wing 
Or the hidden rock may bring, 

We should weigh the happiness 

Which thou givest in all time 

Unto man of every clime. 

There ’s a breeze upon thy breast, 

When the forest Jeaf’s at rest, 

And the flower fades away 

From the sultriness of day ; 

E’en the very storms, that sweep 

Over thine unmeasured deep, 

And, thence bursting on the strand, 

Fly for many a league o’er land,— 

Bring a blessing with them still, 

Though they seem to threaten ill : 

Health will ride upon the blast, 

Though it hurry wildly past, 

And before its fresh’ning play 

Oft the pestilence gives way. 


But, whatever love may be 

In another's breast for thee, 

He, whose home is Albion’s shore, 

Ought, methinks, to love thee more. 

In the happy, peaceful hour 

Thou hast borne her richest dower ; 

Strife around, and danger nigh, 

Thou hast been her best ally: 

Kings and Courts have fled, or fail’d her, 

As her foes, exulting, hail’d her 
With a deep and deadly will; 

Treaties have been broken through, 

Even whilst their seals were new, 
But thou hast been iaithful still,— 

Bearing o’er the brave and free 

Our old flag of victory, 

We look’d to thee in our need, 

Like the Arab to his steed ; 

Or the jealous mountaineer 

To his hills, when war drew near : 

And let History explain 

Whether we have looked in vain. 


Then all honour unto thee, 

Beautiful and glorious Sea! 

Every other votary gone, 

Thou shouldst still be bless'd by one. 

C. A. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 

AND ART. 

We have looked in vain for any announce- 
ment of books of original character: Valpy, in- 
deed, promises us a History of England from the 
year 1760 to 1833; and Murray an edition of 
Gibben’s History in monthly volumes, with en- 
gravings, and notes by Milman. The first will 
probably be something of a compilation, and 
with the latter the world is well acquainted ; 


+ No. 287, p. 265, 





they may, however, both prove good pecuniary 
speculations. The reverend annotator will, it is 
probable, soften or extenuate the sternness of 
the historian in matters of Christian belief; yet 
we would advise him to be moderate, for it will 
scarcely be courteous to cavil at and contradict 
every sneer and insinuation.—We lately saw 
in our advertising columns, proposals for a full 
and ample British Biography, by Mr. Dunham, 
author of the * History of Spain’; a work of the 
kind is much wanted, for our national biography 
is most imperfect, and no man is, we believe, 


better qualified for the undertaking. We heartily | 


hope, therefore, it will be extensively patronized ; 


and as the writer is content to risk his labour, ! 
and will go to press so soon as a sufficient num- | 


ber of subscribers, to cover the outlay of expense, 
shall have put down their names, it will be dis- 


graceful to the nation if the publication be long | 


deferred.—Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, having 
grown weary of inditing songs and ballads, has 
commenced preacher; for so we interpret his 
announcement of # volume of Sermons. 


We omitted last week to make mention ofthe | 


opening of a new and most interesting Pano- 
rama— Boothia,’ from drawings by Capt. Ross. 

We regret exceedingly there is little proba- 
bility that the first of the series of Papers, Ger- 
MANY sinck Lutner, by H. Heine, can appear 
before the 16th of February. As we stated on 
the first announcement, it is impossible to secure 
ourselves agzinst these disappointments; they 
are, however, less likely to occur hereafter, and 
to quiet our own conscience, and satisfy our 
readers of this, we now state that articles are ac- 
tually preparing on the Literature of France, by 
Sainte-Beuve —of Spars, by Gariiano— of 
Persia, by Mirza Isaanin—of Turkey, by 
Von Hammrr—of America, by Trmotny Fiint 
—and we are already in treaty with distinguish- 
ed native writers of other countries. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston, Vice President, took the chair at the gene- 
ral meeting this day. Among the donations lad 
on the table were a copy of the Oriental Annual, 
by the author, the Rey. H. Caunter; ‘The Round 
Towers of Ireland,’ &c., by Henry O’Brien, Esq. ; 
and, by the Native Education Society of Bom- 
bay, an admirably lithographed copy of the his- 
torical works of Ferishta, of which a translation 
was published in 1828 by Colonel Briggs. 

Captain Harkness, Sec. R.A.S, presented a 
neatly sculptured representation of the Linga, 
with cobra-capellas, &c., executed on a beautiful 
kind of black stone, resembling marble. 

On presenting the Oriental Annual, Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston expressed the gratification he felt 
at the rapid and extensive sale of this splendid 
work, as atfording a proof of the generally in- 
creased interest attached to Indian affairs, an 
edition of five thousand copies, in English, hav- 
ing been disposed of in two months, besides one 
of a thousand in the French language, under the 
patronage of His Majesty Louis Philippe I. 

Sir Alexander Johnston laid before the mem- 
hers a series of the Reports of proceedings, before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on 
cases of appeal from India, pointing out the great 
utility of the researches in which the Society was 
engaged,—evinced particularly in this instance, 
as having originated the new and improved sys- 
tem, by which these appeals are brought on for 
consideration and disposal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Lacy Evans,C.B., 
and David Urquhart, Esq., were elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

A paper, by Lieutenant Burnes, was read, 
containing an account of the present state of the 
celebrated Temple at Somnat'h, destroyed by 


Mahmid of Ghizni, a.v, 1024, 





These particulars were collected by Lieutenant 
Burnes in October, 1830: the town of Pattan 
Somnat’h is situated on the Guzerattce coast in 
lat. 20° 54’; its antiquity is undoubted, and the 
inhabitants vet relate, with literal accuracy, the 
facts recorded of the Mohammedan conqueror, 
particularly his striking the idol to pieces; nor 


| does the pious Hindi deny the fate which befel 


his God, but consoles himself with the belief, 
that he retired into the sea on the approach of 
the ruthless Moslem, and has since remained 
there. The great Temple of Somnat’h stands 
on a rising ground, on the N.W. side of Pattan, 
within the walls, and only separated by them from 
the sea; it is visible at twenty-five miles distance ; 
it isa massive stone building, and, unlike Hindi: 
buildings generally, consists of three domes, the 
two outer of which are diminutive ; the central 
one has an elevation of more than thirty feet, 
tapering to the summit in fourteen steps: it is 
about forty feet in diameter. The mode of con- 
structing the arch, by projecting scries of stones 
gradually approaching each other, is also visible 
in this temple ; but these clumsy attempts have 
been converted by the Mohammedans into 
chaster forms. Lieutenant Burnes remarks, that 
tradition rarely coincides with historical truth, 
so much as in the accounts given of Pattan Som. 
nat*h. 

A paper, by Captain Harkness, Secretary to 
the Society, was also read; it contained some 
account of the system of education adepted 
amongst the Hindts of Southern India; a part 
which may be considered to afford a picture of 
genuine Hindwt institutions, since it has been less 
disturbed by foreign conquest or domination. 
The author's remarks are particularly applica- 
ble tothe Tamil, but the system pursued through- 
out the Peninsula is nearly the same. In almost 
every village the schoolmaster is an official 
member of the community, and, as such, is enti- 
tled to a house and backyard: the sources of his 
emolument are, the fees he is allowed to exact 
from his scholars, and certain presents which 
custom has established as due to him from the 
parents at particular periods, and on special 
oceasions. The school is open to every Brahman 
and Sudra boy, but not to boys of inferior caste, 
except by suiferance of the community: the 
hours of attendance are from sunrise to sunset, 
allowing one hour at mid-day for refreshment or 
repose. The course of instruction is then ex- 
plained and exemplified, after which the nature 
and amount ofthe master’s recompence is detailed, 
and the paper is concluded with a few general 
remarks on the system, pointing out its defects, 
and suggesting the desirableness of an alteration 
in it, to be carried into effect with the sanction 
of government. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Jan. 8.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq., Pre« 
sident, in the chair—A paper was read by Ro- 
derick Impey Murchison, Esq., F.G.S8.,*On the 
Old Red Sandstone in the Counties of Hereford, 
Brecknock, and Caermarthen, with Collateral 
Observations on the Dislocations which atfect the 
N.W. margin of the South Welch Coal Basin.’ 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 21.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair, 
The Secretary read a notice, by Mr. Stuchbury, 
of a new species of Chamelion, from Africa,(Ch. 
cristatus,) remarkably distinguished by an ele. 
vated ridge extending from the top of the head 
along the whole line of the back. The Chairman 
exhibited a beautiful specimen of the Squacco 
Heron, (Ardea comataot Pallas,) which had been 
recently shot by the gamekeeper of Lord Bolton 
near Basingstoke. But few British examples of 
this rare heron have been obtained. A paper 
was read on the great age and size of many re- 
markable trees, detailing the circumstances that 
had concurred to effect their preservation, with 
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a particular account of a large silk cotton tree 
on the Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
by R. A. Shomberg. An extensive botanical 
collection from the vicinity of Rio Janeiro, care- 
fully arranged in nine large folio volumes, was 
presented to the Society from General Oliveira. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 14,—Joseph Sabine, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. The Secretary read Mr. Broderip’s de- 
scription of the characters of several species of 
Placunanomia, trom Mr. Cuming’s collection of 
South American shells. Mr. Gould exhibited a 
new species of Trogon. Mr. Owen furnished re- 
marks on the skeleton and anatomy of the purple 
crested Touraco, and afterwards pointed out the 
peculiarities of the crania of lions and tigers, 





particularizing the distinctions apparent in the | 1 
; even so late as the days of Napoleon to prohibit 


skull of the maneless lion, recently brought to 
this country. and exhibited by Capt. Smee. The 
Secretary, in conclusion, read the remaining 
portion of Mr. Hodgson’s account of the mam- 
milia of Nepal. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

In No. 320 of the Atheneum will be found a 
report of a lecture delivered to this Society by 
Mr. Wilkinson, on ‘ Ancient projectile engines 
of warfare.” On Tuesday, (the 14th.) the same 
gentleman delivered another on the * Manufac- 
ture of fire-arms.” 

It would be difficult, Mr. Wilkinson observed, 
if not impossible, to ascertain the gradational 
improvements which have taken place in fire- 
arms, which he divided into five general classes, 
distinguishable by the application of a light- 
ed match by the hand; the match-lock; the 
wheel-lock ; the flint-lock, and the percussion- 
lock. He stated, that though so many centuries 
have elapsed since the invention of gunpowder, 
the same methods are employed in various parts 
of the world, at this time, excepting only the 
wheel-lock ; and even that was frequently to be 
met with in Germany. 

Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to the construction 
of military fire-arms, in which, he remarked, 
very little alteration had been made within the 
last century; and then alluded to the many 
failures to which the introduction of fulminating 
powder had given birth. He considered, in the 
event of a war, that the percussion system would 
become universal. He next explained the con- 
struction of the flint-lock, also its difference 
when applied to a fowling-piece, and dwelt much 
at length on the improvement effected in fire- 
arms, by the application of detonating powder. 

He then adverted to some experiments he had 
made, proving that the flame of fulminating 
powder will pass through the centre of a box 
filled with gunpowder without effecting ignition, 
and he considered that a red-hot ball, by extra- 
ordinary velocity, might be sent through a barrel 
of gunpowder, and no explosion ensue. He 
showed the effect of the velocity of flame applied 
to gunpowder through the conducting rod of an 
electrifying machine. He explained how mo- 
dern fire-arms were manufactured, and adverted 
to the fact of the formation of the barrel by 
machinery, having been the effect of a combina- 
tion among the workmen, He minutely de- 
scribed the various kinds of barrels used for 
fowling-pieces, and, by experiment, showed the 
facility with which a thin riband of Damascus 
iron might be wound round tubing to form gun- 
barrels, 

Mr. Wilkinson closed the lecture with obser- 
vations on the construction and powers of rifles ; 
and discharged an air-gun, made in Germany, 
with a spiral spring, and of a very peculiar con- 
struction, at a target, at the back of which was 
placed a pistol, which, in the event of the con- 
tents of the gun entering the bull’s eye, imme- 
diately went off. Fire-arms of various forms 
were exhibited. 


| their use. 








Mepico-Botanicat Society, Jan. 14.—Dr. 
Chowne in the chair. Dr. Clendinning read an 
essay on the poisonous fungi. Amongst a long list 
of those who have died from eating mushrooms, 
he enumerated all the family of the tragic poet 
Euripides, the Emperor Claudian, Agrippina, 
the Emperor Jovian, Charles Borromeo, Pope 
Clement VII.,the Empress Alexina, and Charles 
the Seventh. 


campestris, or common mushroom, and the deli- 
ciosus Which had been described as food for 
the gods, were those which were considered as 
epicurean delicacies, but even they had been 
supposed sometimes to have become virulent 
from their growth in marshy soils or shady spots ; 
so much so, that laws have been made to punish 
those who gathered them ; and edicts were issued 


Modern chemistry seemed to point 
out the presence of two poisons in the dangerous 
mushroom, one irritant, the other narcotic, but 
it had failed to point out the real characteristic 
by which their different powers might be clearly 
ascertained. He thought the best proof of the 
true eatable mushroom might be drawn from its 
appearing, when young, of a roundish form, 
smooth like a button, which, together with its 
stalk, is white, especially the fleshy part of the 
button; the gills within, when broken, are livid; 
as it grows larger, it expands its head by degrees 
into a flat form ; the gills underneath are at first 
of a pale flesh colour, but become blackish on 
standing. These were the characteristics which 
had been described by the botanists. He then 
entered into an historical view of its employ- 
ment as an eatable and as a poison. 

Dr. Sigmond read some communications upon 
the Guaco, relative to whose powers in hydropho- 
bia so much has been said, but which has proved 
to be completely inert in the hands of English 
medical men. ‘The papers read were from some 
physicians in the United States of America, who 
seem to have been more fortunate in their ex- 
perience of the powers of the Huaco or Guaco ; 
they confirm the statements of the South Ame- 
ricans, and believe it to be the plant with which 
those who harmlessly handle the rattle-snake, in- 
oculate themselves ; they have given it a trial in 
yellow fever with success; but among the com- 
munications read to the Society, there was no 
practical proof of its powers in hydrophobia. 
Some discussion arose in the Society on the sub- 
ject; Sir James Leighton was of opinion that 
the juice must have undergone some change, so 
as to modify its power, before it could have been 
administered in this country. The President 
observed that great care had been taken in the 
importation of it into this country ; and both 
Earl Stanhope and Sir Henry Halford had in- 
terested themselves very much on the subject ; 
but that the trials given by Mr. Cesar Hawkins, 
at St. George’s Hospital, could leave very little 
doubt, that it possessed no specific power in one 
of the most formidable diseases with which hu- 
manity was afflicted. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, p.m. 
Mon. i Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society ................ Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Kotanicat Society........Eight, p.m. 
Tugs. { Medico-Chirurgical Society ......4 p. 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Web. 


Tu Royal Society ........... --$ p. 8, P.M. 

z Society of Antiquaries ... .. Right, p.m. 
Frt. Royal Institution ............ «ood Pp. 8, P.M. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, p.m. 


Society of pester: p- 7, P.M. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Sitting of 30th December. 

M. Cugniard-Latour mentioned an experi- 
ment, which proves that the air favours the re- 
action of water upon phosphorus. He enclosed 
two sticks of phosphorus in two tubes filled with 


He observed that there were | 
, twenty species described, amongst these, the 





distilled water, one deprived of all air, the other 
containing it; exposed to the light, the first re. 
tained its colour, the other was soon covered with 
what was ascertained to be hydrate of phospho. 
rus, and not an oxide. 

M. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire read another memoir, 
respecting the existing dispute, as to whether 
cetaceous animals can be considered mammi- 
ferous or not. M. St.-Hilaire sought to prove 
that cetaceous young were not nourished by ac- 
tual sucking of their mothers, but by imbibing a 
sort of mucus shed in the water by the parent. 

M. Brongniart read some remarks on the struc. 
ture of the epidermis in vegetables. 


Jan. 6.—M. Auguste St.-Hilaire was elected 
Vice President for 1834. 

M. Telouze announced the following law re. 
specting acids and other pyrogenous (fire-be- 
gotten) bodies:—* Any pyrogenous acid, toge- 
ther with a certain quantity of water and carbonic 
acid, or with either of these, represents the com. 
position of the original acid that produced it.” 

The attention of the assembly was next occu. 
pied by the inquiries which the mayor of Greno. 
ble has been making of men of science, to learn 
the cause of the failure of the great conduits 
which bring water to the town. They are of 
cast iron, and the obstruction was supposed to 
proceed from the rapid formation of excrescences 
of rust, or oxidized iron, within the pipes. 

M. Payen read his opinion on the subject ; his 
experiments had led to the conclusion, that iron 
immersed in solution of alkali, was for a long 
time preserved from oxidation. But these alkaline 
solutions are apt to lose power, in contact with 
the air, the alkali drawing thence carbonie acid, 
When the water contains but a two hundredth part 
of the solution of carbonate of soda, conical con- 
cretions of rust begin to form, greenish brown at 
the base, and yellow at top; and this is particu. 
larly the case in flaws or crevices, where bodies 
foreign to the metal have introduced themselves, 
and of which the contact with the metal causes 
voltaic action. The Committee are of opinion, 
that this explanation will be found to apply to 
the obstruction of the conduits of Grenoble ; but, 
as yet, can only form a conjecture. A member 
observed, that means had lately been found to 
prevent calcareous deposits in the leaden pipes of 
the manufactory of Sevres ; the same might be 
found effectual with cast iron pipes. 





PINE ARTS 


Tue Fine Arts, notwithstanding the com- 
plaints of painters and connoisseurs, are spread- 
ing, and growing more popular in this country; 
of this, no better instance need be given than the 
multitudes of single prints and embellishments 
for periodical publications which are weekly, 
nay daily, diffused over the land. Many of 
these, it is true, are of doubtful merit, but 
some are exquisitely beautiful, particularly such 
as are landscape. Nor is it in serious com- 
positions alone that we abound; delineations 
of a comic cast—caricatures, in short, are 
plentiful, and some of them, particularly those 
by Cruikshank, show great wit, and skill in 
character. We believe no country has any right 
to be compared to Britain in humorous repre- 
sentations. We have been led into this line of 
reflection by Jooking at the works of this kind 
with which our table is loaded; a pawnbroker’s 
counter, when Saturday night covers it with 
chains of false gold, strings of true pearls, 
French watches, furred surtouts, ladies fans, 
and five hundred other fashionable or superflu- 
ous things, is but a type of our table. Let us 
take them up—glance at them—say a word or 
two about each, and hand them to fame or to 
oblivion. ‘he fish in this fifth number of the 
‘ Complete Angler’ are as natural as fish out of 
water can well be; we hold that no painter of 
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our day may be compared to Inskipp for deli- 
neating the trouts of old England. That tench 
seems but this moment moved out of its ele- 
ment on to the moist grass upon the bank— 
those two perch are exquisitely drawn and 
engraved; perhaps the scales are not suffi- 
ciently rough and sharp—that eel, too, is alive. 
The notes are not instructive. The trout, which 
the editor says belongs to Lough Neagh, called 
the Pollen, and is the Vangis of Lochmaben Loch, 
has little resemblance to that fish; the name is 
Vendice, and we never heard that it was found 
elsewhere save in the Swiss lakes. 

What little odd sort of periodical is this? 
«My Sketch Book,’ by George Cruikshank— 
how full of life, fun, and satire! But, George, 
this is scarcely civil: here we are most glo- 
riously caricatured among the mob of fashion- 
ables in the Montpellier Rotunda. But never 
mind, we are forgiving; more especially as we 
see none have escaped without a satiric touch 
or two. We know the lady who feels alarmed 
at her own shadow, and well she may, for her 
petticoats are but scanty. Here we are again in 
the Montpellier morning parade: that gentleman 
in the white castor, tasselled boots and cane, is 
our familiar acquaintance. We know, too, that 
agreeable youth whose mouth and nose are 
overgrown with mustaches. Perhaps the finest 
thing in the work is the History of Napoleon— 
a diminutive soldier, in lifting a globe, is borne 
backwards with its weight; he cannot escape 
being crushed in the fall. 

Often and often have we been in the Isle of 
Wight, and these seven numbers of Barbor’s 
Picturesque Illustrations of that Island, have 
recalled some of its finest scenes to our me- 
mory ; the work is remarkably cheap—and if not 
quite so beautiful as we could wish, it will be 
found a faithful companion to all visitors. 
Pass we on to other matters—what is this?— 
* The Remains of Raphael, taken on the spot’—a 
ghastly skeleton laid out in a tomb; on such 
things some may love to look—we are not of 
the number.—Here is a subject of a softer sort : 
‘Cymon gazing on Iphigenia, engraved by 
Walker, from the picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. The repose of the lady is very natural 
and graceful, and the graver has done its duty.— 
How gay matters jostle with the serious! —the 
print now in our hand is ‘ The Angel appearing to 
the Shepherds,’ engraved by George Sidwell San- 
ders; the scene is eastern, and there is con- 
siderable force in the delineation. What! the 
portrait of a friend !—an admirable likeness of 
one who has taken many tine likenesses—that 
of F. W. Wilkin. The delineation is masterly, 
but this is not to be wondered at, as it is from his 
own hand.—Here we have a gentler visitor: a 
lady, “ beautiful exceedingly,” inditing verse— 
it is Mrs. Norton; and if she appears in this 
guise at the front of the ‘Court Magazine,’ 
there will be a large demand for the im- 
pression.—This face is of a sterner stamp: 
it is that of Cap/ain Ross, rough, weather- 
beaten, and fit for the wear and tear of northern 
expeditions. 

Alfred Crowquill has indulged us with a look 
into his Portfolio, No. 2: it contains some good 
hits. ‘A great bustle about nothing’ cannot be 
explained in words: a thin young lady all 
but lost in a wide circumference of dress, is 
as near as we can doit. ‘ 4 Mug for the Beer’ 
is capital: the face seems as thirsty as a de- 
sert, and the mouth has been made for swal- 
lowing whole hogsheads. ‘ Well connected’ is 
also excellent: two scamps are on their way 
whither the magistrate has ordered them—one 
in fashionable attire, the other in the dress of a 


scavenger, but well connected by the tie of a | 


pair of handcuffs. Of the ‘ Comic Almanack for 
1834,’ &c., we need not say more than that we 
have smiled at several of the quaint delineations. 
Some of the caricatures in the ‘ Landlord and 





Tenant’ are capital. There is, however, a too 
visible leaning to the coarse and the vulgar. 





MUSIC 


WE resume our musical notices this week, in 
the midst of a grave and learned company of 
works, for the most part sacred. We begin 
with Novello’s Mass, No. 1, for four voices, with 
an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte, 
having been long anxious to express our respect 
for this gentleman's talents as a scientific mu- 
sician, and our thanks for the service he has 
rendered the public by presenting them with a 
series of valuable arrangements and reprints. 
Still, learning is one thing, and fancy another ; 
and we are constrained to admit that we have 
seldom perused {fifty pages of music in which 
less of originality is exhibited than in the com- 
position before us. Its rich and varied harmo- 
nies, however, will make it impressive in a place 
of worship. 

We now come, naturally, to Purcell’s Sacred 
Music, edited by V. Novello. Prefatory number. 
This is more literary than musical, as it en- 
tirely consists of a biography of the composer, 
with extracts from musical historians, corre- 
spondence, &c., and critiques by writers of the 
present day. Mr. Novello has also collected 
much valuable information with respect to the 
state of Church music, previous and subsequent 
to the age in which Purcell lived. 
notice this work again as it proceeds. 

* Tantum Ergo,’ a soprano solo, with chorus and 
violin obligato, by C. Guynemer. We are again 
called upon to repeat the truism, that fancy and 
science are not synonymous—that to understand 


does not necessarily imply the power to create. | 


But Mr. Guynemer has treated us to one ori- 
ginal idea—the cadenza at the end of the com- 
position—it is, however, most unfortunately 
undevotional—as well as being needlessly difti- 
cult of execution. 

Gresham Prize Composition, No. 2. Anthem, 
‘ Turn thee again, O Lord,’ by J. Pye. 
composer is from the Royal Academy, and does 
more credit to the Institution than sundry 
others who have presented the fruits of their 
studies to the public. We suppose that there is 
some peculiar mystery in minims and semi- 
breves, which makes our modern church writers 
cling to them with such constancy, in place of 
adopting the simpler, and, we think, more ra- 
tional notation of crotchets, &c. 
thus much generally, we may point out the 
richness of harmony throughout the first move- 
ment as being worthy of praise. It has been 
carefully studied. Itseems strange that modern 
English composers should, for the most part, 
confine the display of their science to the ser- 
vice of the church—and that we could enu- 
merate as many good anthems as bad operas. 
Why should this be? 

Reserving one or two other scientific publi- 
cations for future notice, we proceed to some- 
thing of a lighter strain than the above—com- 
meucing with two more works proceeding from 
the Academy. With respect to dn Overture as a 
Duet, by S. Philpot, it is a noisy and an unmean- 
ing production—a poor imitation of Rossini’s 
poorest. We are fond of contrasts, and the 
Thema, with variations, for the violin, with an ac- 
companiment for the pianoforte, by H. G. Bla- 
grove, affords us an opportunity of indulging our 
taste. ‘This is a genuine composition, and gives 
good promise of what may be expected froin its 
author. The Thema is elegant, and the varia- 
tions brilliant and effective for the instrument. 
(We have just heard that this violinist has been 
sent to Germany to study under Spohr, at the 
expense of the Queen. This is good surety for 
the future.) 

Grand Triumphal March—Polonaise—for the 
pianoforte, by J. D. Rohlffs. These are pretty, 
and may be useful as lessons. 


We shall | 


This | 


Having said | 





Chorus of Peasants from ‘ Euryanthe,’ as a duet 
for the pianoforte, by G. Perry. An easy ar- 
rangement of a brilliant and popular compo- 
sition, but dear at half-a-crown. 


Twelve Waltzes for the pianoforte, by J. Z. 
Herrmann. We beg to call the attention of all 
lovers of good music to this set of waltzes. The 
first, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth are our 
especial favorites. The last of these may take 
its place by the side of the waltzes of Beethoven. 
We shall be mistaken if this composer does not, 
one day or other, make himself heard of in the 
musical world. 


Mr. Charles Incledon’s Vocal Concert.—This 
took place, on Wednesday evening, at the City 
of London Tavern. It must always require very 
nice management, and a judicious selection of 
music, to prevent a Concert, exclusively vocal, 
from becoming insipid and monotonous. On 
this occasion, of five glees, there was only one 
which we had not heard fifty times before; but 
this, * There is beauty on the Mountain, is a 
very sweet composition, by Goss. With respect 
to the new music performed—‘O Poland, my 
Country,’ MS. duett by Nelson ; ‘ O believe not 
the Tears,’ prize ballad by Hobbs ; a prize duett 
by T. Cooke, Love (Mr. Hobbs) and War (Mr. 
Bellamy), we could not help comparing these spe- 
cimens of the modern English school, with two 
sweet old melodies by Shield, which formed part 
of the selection—(we dared not think of any 
higher standard). As concerns the singers, we 
have only to say that Miss Betts did her best 
with the two songs she had to sing, and did well ; 
that Master J. Incledon is a promising boy, with 
a sweet voice; that Miss Shirreff, in whose future 
success we have much faith, if she will only con- 
sider herself at the foot of the ascent to perfec- 
tion, and not near its summit, sang as usual; 
and that Mrs. 8S. Wood—but we are not going to 
say harsh things of a lady. It is only fair to 
state, that the audience appeared to be in 
the best of humours, and encored several of the 
pieces, 





THEATRICALS 


Turre has been no novelty, since our last re. 
port, at any of the houses, within what we may 
call the home theatrical circuit ; and certain in- 
tentions which we had formed of visiting the 
Victoria and the Fitzroy have been washed away 
by the rain. The theatres generally have been 
as well attended for several weeks past, as 
they have been during a similar period in the 
memory of some of the “ oldest” theatrical “ in- 
habitants.” This is most likely owing to the 
absence of any great political excitement, and 
to the unusual mildness of the weather. Dra- 
matic business has also been “ looking up,” more 
or less, all over the country; a good proof of 
which may be found in the fact, that at the last 
meeting of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, Mr. 


| Miller, their agent, had to report the receipt of 


upwards of 1307. from various country theatres 
for distribution. It is gratifying to have to re- 


| port that 502. of the above has been paid in one 


| months. 


sum, by the Liverpool Theatre, to Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, for permission to act his plays for six 
The legislature has thus given to 
authors that encouragement which they have 
long looked in vain to meet with from managers ; 
and dramatic talent of the higher order, wherever 
it sleeps, may shake off its slumbers, and come 
forth like a “giant refreshed.” 

M. Scribe’s play of * Bertrand et Raton,’ which 


| has been translated and adapted for Drury Lane 


| 


Theatre, (report says by Mrs. Charles Gore,) 
will shortly be produced. We understand that 
the licence for it, which was in the first instance 
granted by Mr. Colman, was afterwards with- 
drawn by the Earl of Belfast, the Vice Cham- 
berlain, A strong remonstrance was made 
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thereupon, which proved effectual, and the in- 
terdict itself was, in its turn, withdrawn. 

Two novelties announced for next week, are 
a piece by Mr. Buckstone at the Adelphi, and 
another hy Mr. Peake at the Olympic. 





MISCELLANEA 

Conversazione of the Architectural Society.— 
We had the pleasure of attending on the evening 
of Tuesday, and from the variety and number 
of designs, &c. exhibited, and the many persons 
present, we have reason to believe that the So- 
ciety is flourishing. Among the drawings with 
which the walls were covered, we particularly re- 
marked some of Mr. Roberts’s beautiful Spanish 
sketches—others by Mr. Scandrett, and a series 
of designs for a Royal Exchange, by Mr. William 
Barnes. The latter struck us as displaying 
niuch original and picturesque fancy. 

Diffusion of Knowledge.—At a late meeting of 
the Literary Society of Liverpool, Mr. Merrit 
read a paper, entitled ‘ Remarks on the follow- 
ing passage in a late Edinburgh Review :’-—* It 
has always appeared to us, that the stationary 
or degenerate condition of the two oldest fami- 
lies of mankind (those of Asia and Africa) is a 
sad obstacle in the way of those who indulge in 
the hope of its uniform and progressive ad- 
vancement.”—On which he incidentally remark- 
ed, that the evidence of facts was conclusive 
against the Reviewer—for, supposing the popu- 
lation of the world at the Christian era equal to 
what it now is, viz. about 700 millions, it is evi- 
dent that there never were more than about 
one-seventh part, i. e. 100 millions, much ad- 
vanced in civilization: at present, we have at 
least 270 millions, (230 in Europe and 40 in 
America) much more highly civilized,—that is, 
one-third instead of one-seventh; but this is 
as nothing to our future prospects. In another 
century, America and Europe conjointly will 
have not less than 800 millions, or two-thirds of 
the then probable population of the earth, in 
a state of improvement which bafiles all cal- 
culation. When this period shall arrive, the 
inveterate barbarism of Asia and Africa can no 
longer sustain itself, but must inevitably give 
way, and even the obstinate stagnation of India 
and China be exchanged for a progressive ad- 
vance, 

Musical Language.—An interesting report has 
just been made to the French Institute, respect- 
ing a system of musical language invented by 
M. Sucre. The committee appointed to inquire 
into the invention, state that it comprises the 
following advantages: Ist. That it furnishes a 
mode of communication, capable of giving ex- 
pression to all our ideas. 2nd. That this new 
language admits of being rendered by sounds, 
characters, and gestures. 3rd. That it may 
serve as a means of communication either near 
or at adistance. 4th. ‘That it may be employed 
either for public or secret communications. 5th. 
That this system, however, is not susceptible, 
like the pronunciation of speaking languages, of 
being successively changed, but that it is in its 
nature unalterable. Among the members of the 
committee who have made this favourable report 
of the invention, are Messrs. Cherubini, Boiel- 
dieu, and Auber. 

Bath Abbey Church is at the same time the 
latest, and the smallest of our English Cathie- 
drals, in the pointed or old English style of 
architecture. It belongs consequently to the 








latest period, the period in which the style is | 


commonly called jlorid, but although the struc- 
ture possesses many of the characteristics of the 
time, its design is simpler and plainer indeed, 
than that of works of the period generally.—The 
present edifice was founded within the last few 
years of the 15th, or very early in the 16th 
century, but was not finished when the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries took place in 1539, and 
the revenues of Bath Abbey fell into the hands 


of Henry VIII. and the church became the pro- 
perty of private individuals, who stripped the 
building of its more valuable materials, and re- 
duced it almost to ruin. On becoming, in the 
latter end of the 16th century, the parish church 
of Bath, and the recognized Cathedral of the See, 
the edifice underwent some repairs, and some- 
thing was done again in the beginning of the 17th 
century, towards its completion. It continued, 
nevertheless, in an incomplete state, and many 
of the unfinished, and exposed parts were falling 
fast into decay, when the corporation of this 
city determined to restore the structure, and to 
complete the original design externally. Un- 
fortunately, however, in proceeding with the 
work of restoration and completion, the peculiar 
style of the particular edifice has been overlooked, 
or neglected, and the general features of the 
style of the period introduced. The parapet of 
the nave and choir, which had been finished, 
is comparatively plain, though it is sufticiently 
enriched for the rest of the flanks, but it is pro- 
posed to place on the circles, which had been 
without any parapet, a rich pierced and em- 
battled one! The buttresses of the aisles, some 
of which were appropriately finished with a 


saddle-backed coping, it is proposed to stud | 
The turrets of | 


with highly enriched pinnacles ! 
the east and west fronts, and those of the main 
tower are characteristically finished with panell- 
ing and machicollations, and these too, it is in- 
tended to terminate with pinnacles! Buttresses 
against the walls of the nave rest on the rudi- 
ments of flying buttresses, which should have 


| 





been thrown over the aisles from the heads of | 
their buttresses in correspondence with those of | 


the choir. 
tinue vertically down the walls, between the 
windows of the nave, cutting away the rudiments 
of the flying buttresses, and resting them below 
on corbels. Now we must hint to our many good 
friends, and many true friends of art in that 
city, that to stud this edifice with pinnacles, and 
put an enriched embattled parapet on the walls 
of its aisles, would destroy the peculiar character 
of the edifice, but this last alteration would be 
totally inconsistent with the style of architecture 
to which it belongs; and the proposed restora- 
tions, generally, would be altogether destructive 
of those qualities, which render Bath Abbey 
Church an interesting and valuable example. 
Spratt’s Secretaire, or Office Assistant.—A very 
neat and compact portfolio, which enables a 


| writer by the very simplest means, to multiply 


copies of letters, &c. It cannot fail to be found 
iseful. The method is by placing the sheet of 
paper on which you propose to write, beneath a 
leaf of transparent paper, and inserting between 
them a prepared sheet—you write on the trans- 
parent leaf with a metallic crayon, and the letter 
and copy are complete, and both as legible, or 
more so than if written with common ink. 
Lighting of Paris.—A new system of lighting 
Paris has lately been introduced, and though 
some efiorts have been made to extend the number 
of gas-lamps, the city is principally lighted with 
vil. A calculation has been made of the annual 
quantity of oil consumed for this purpose, from 
which it appears that it amounts to 6,500,000 
quarts, of the value of about 6,100,000 francs. 
Travelling in France.—<A new species of dili- 
gence has just been started at Paris, called a 
Veloce. 1t is composed of four divisions, simi- 
lar to that part of the old diligence, called the 
Coupé and each of these coupés will hold three 
persons. These diligences are intended to be 
employed upon all the routes of France, and are 
to travel at the rate of about nine miles an hour. 
The price is fixed at one franc per post (about 
five miles). One of these diligences full of pas- 
sengers, with their luggage, was weighed by order 
of the Minister of the Interior, and was found 
to be lighter than one of the old diligences when 
completely empty, 


The former it is proposed to con- | 





Powers.—An Oxford student joined, without 
invitation, a party dining at an inn; after 
dinner he boasted so much of his abilities, that 
one of the party said, “ You have told us 
enough of what you can do, tell us something 
you cannot do.” ‘ Faith,” said he, “I cannot 
pay my share of the reckoning.” 
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F 7 is aro | " . a 
Werhton.{Mas. Ming "Noone | Winds. — | Weather, 
Thur. 16,56 48 29.26 | S.W. | Cloudy, 
Frid. 17\ 53 42 | 99.09 S.W.n. Rain. 
Sat. 13, 51 40 | 29.25 | w. | Clear. 
Sun. 19) 48 35 | 29.35 S.W. | Cloudy. 
Mon. 20, 49 35 | 29.77 | S.W. | Ditto, 
Tues. 21/52 46 | 29.75 | S.W. Rain, 
Wed. 22) 54 44 | 2948 | S.W.n. | Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 

Nights and mornings, for the greater part, rainy, 
Stormy wind early on Friday and Saturday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 45.5°. Greatest va- 
riation, 21°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.43, 

Day increased on Wednesday, 50 minutes. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Mr. Inglis has in the press a work on the Channel 
Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, &c. 

The Letters and Journals of a Gentleman filling a 
judicial Situation at Swan River, edited by Martin 
Doyle. 

A new Magazine of Botany, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Paxton. 

Essays and Letters on Theological Subjects, by the 
Rev. James Hargreaves. 

A Dictionary of Geography, by Josiah Conder. 

An Exposition of the Parables, and of other Parts 
of the Gospels, by the Rev. Edward Creswell. 

Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. J. H. Newman. 

Practical Sermons, by the Rev. R. Coxe. 

‘Twelve Sermons upon Advent, by the Rev. J. H. B. 
Mountain. 

Scripture Biography, by the Rev. R. W. Evans. 

A Concordance to the Prayer-Book Version of the 
Psalms, by the Rev. C. Girdlestone. 

The History of the Church in Scotland, by the Rev. 
Dr. Russeil. 

» gg and Remains of Bishop Lowth, by the Rev. 

- Hall. 

A New Atlas of Classical Geography, with an Ac- 
centuated Index, Edited by the Rev. J. P. Bean. 


Just published.—The Dublin University Calendar, 
for 1834, l2mo. 6s.—Sirr on the First Resurrection, 
12mo. Gs.—The Merchant’s Assistant, or Calculator, Svo. 
5s.—Polymicrian Library, General liography, Vol. 1. 
4s. 6d.—British Library, G ith’s Miscell 3 
Works, Vol. 1. 3s. 6d.— Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual, 4 vols. 8vo. 4d. 5s.—Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica, Svo. 1d.—Martin’s Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books, Svo. 12. 8s.—Remains of James J. Car- 
michael, by the Rev. D. King, l2mo. 3s. tid.—Reply to 
the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search ofa Religion, 
reprinted from the British Magazine, 12mo. 4s.— W eb- 
ster’s English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. 4d. 4s.—Christian 
Obedience, by the Rev. E. C. Kemp, M.A. 8vo. 6s.— 
Rev. H. Blunt’s Life of Christ, Part 1. l2mo. 5s. 6d.— 
Bishop Andrews’s Private Devotions, by the Rev. b. 
Bouchier, l2mo. 3s. Gd.—Langley’s Lectures, 12mo. 
3s. 6d¢.—Dupin’s Geometry of the Arts, by Dr. Birkbeck, 
8vo. 9s.—Family Library, Vols. 29 & 40, Sketch-Book, 
2 vols, 10s.—Dodswell’s Cyclopian, or Pelasgic Re- 
mains in Greece and Italy, 131 Lithographic Plates, 
6l. 16s. 6d.—O’ Kief’s Legacy to his Daughter, 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, Vol. I. Svo. 10s. 6¢.—Tudor’s North America, 
comprising Mexico, &c.,2 vols. post 8vo. 21.s.—M*‘Caul’s 
Hebrew Primer, 8vo. Is. 6d.—Stebbing’s Diamoad 
Bible, 32mo. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Although the works published this week are not of 
great importance, they have been numerous, and even 
our double sheet could not find room for all—‘* Crabbe’s 
Life,’ ‘ The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land,’ and others, are in consequence deferred. 

H. H.—W. Q.—Manfred— received. 

It is impossible to answer J. J.’s question without 
more explanations than we have either time or room 
for—the * interlinear” is, however, very good for his 
purpose. 

We are greatly obliged to our Edinburgh friend—the 
best work on the subject is Keightley’s. 

We repeat to R. R. that we are greatly obliged by 
all communications on subjects of general interest, but 
we must be confidentially intormed of the name and 
address of our informant. In this instance it is of little 
consequence, as the time was passed for adverting to 
the subject before his letter was received. 

Mrs. Norton’s Poem was published in No. 245, but 
we cannot conceive that it is the one A. L, refers to. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
O BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, a 


YOUNG MAN of good address, to ay rintend the oad 
Management of the Retail Department in a House in the Ciiy.— 
Application to be made to 73, Che: upside. 
mors AN LIFE INSURANC E and | ANNU ITy 
IMPANY’S OFFICER, ~ Chatham-place, 
Biackiriars, London, Jan. 
OTICE is hereby given, that ‘the DIVI- 
DENDS to Proprietors of the above Company, for the 
fialf-year ending the 3ist of December, 1833, at the rate of 54 
per Cent. per Annum, are how pays able at the Company’ 3 Oflice 
every day, from T ill Three o’Clock 
This Compa ntinues to eflect Life Insurances at reduced 
Premiums, wh may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or Aunu- 
ally, at the option of the lusured; to grant Annuities on single 
or joint Lives; and to advance Monev on Annuity secured on 
Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leaschotd Property, or on Money 
in the Funds. —The Assured ‘with this Company pariicipate perio- 
dicaily in the profits. The Bonus declared on the 3rd ot July 
Js3l, attaches to all Policies effected on or before the Sist of 
Devember, | 1829. DAVID FOGGO, Sec. 


Empowered by Act ¢ Act of Par liament, 3 William IV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 24, Bridge-street, o or 
ESTABLISHED 18 
DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, M.P. Chairman. 
Frederick Stepheuson, Esq. Dey uty ri “haivman, 
Lance lot Baugh Allen, Esq. W iiiawe Grant, Esq. 
Barber, Esq. | Johu Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 
sq. M.P. |; John Mendham, Esq. 















Robert Davies, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. 


Thomas Meux, Esq. 
William Routh, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 

M. W. Clifton, Esq. F.R.S. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.R.S, 
Puysictan, John A. Paris, M.D, F.R.S. No, 28, Dover-sireet. 
Surcron, Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. No. 12, Braton-street. 
Soiiciror, Henry Young, Esq. Essex-street, Strand, 
Actuary, J. J. Downes, Esq. 
MYHIS Soci iety has tor its basis, ECONOMY 

COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assurances 
for young and middle-aged lives being 1 1 lower than those of 
any other otiice, which gives a bonus to the assured; and a full 
statement of its affairs is annually made to the Shareholders and 
Policy-holders, who have a coutroul over the Society. 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those as- 
snred on an equable se ale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided. 

Endowments for Children are cranted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates prop ortional Ad the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible com vith 





| 


| materials for knowledge, aud for thinking, by the readiest means, 





NEW EDITION OF THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 5s. EACH, IN CLOTH BOARDS. 
On the Ist of March will be published, with a Ponrrarr of the Avruor, Vol. I. of the 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
sy I. DISRAELI, Esq. D.C.L. F.A.S. Ninth Edition. 


This popular work is desizned for the numerous portion of mankind, who, by their occupations, or their indolence, require the 
The youth whose experience is limiied to his classical pursuits ; 
the ingenious whose imperfect studies lave been neglected ; and the inquisitive Whose remote residence from literary circles restricts 
their ardour, may in these volumes partake of the utility ofa public library. 





** That most interesting and researc — ing writer, D’Israeli, whose works in general I have read oftener than, perhaps, those of 
any BE nglish author whatever.”—B 
‘That lively and popular Misec tia unv, § The Curiosities of Literature.’ "—Sir Walter Scott, 
“From Mr. D’ Israeli’ s works the best-iuformed reader may learu much, aud the temper of his writing may be an useful model 


fe ceed authors.”—South 
for succeeding authors. outhey. EDWARD MOXON, DOVER-STREL 





EIGHT ENGRAVINGS FOR ONE SHILLING, 
On the Ist of March will be published, in Octavo, to be completed in ‘I'welve Monthly Parts, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 


Made expressly for this Work, by Ricuanp WesTAuL, Esq. R.A., and Joun Martin, Esq, 




















the distinguished Painter of ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 
PART I. WILL CONTAIN, 
THE CREATION steeeeeeeseecrscpecees MARTIN. CAIN AND ABEL.,....... ccccee W ESTAEEs 
THE .» MARTIN. THE DEATH Rd ABEL, sseense EE AMEE. 
THE . Marti. kh... = eerrrenerepeeeer . MarTIN. 
THE EXPULSION oc aacacdandann as i THLE ASSUAGING OF THE WATERS..Wesr ALL. 


Besides the Octavo, a Royal Quarto Edition will be published, price 2s. 6d. » former is intended for binding up with the 
Octavo, and all the intermediate sizes of the Bible, down to the smallest Diamoud "Edition ; 3 the latter will serve for ali other sizes 
from the Uctavo to the largest Quarto, 

TO THE PUBLIC, 

The great interest and charm of this Publication is so manifest, as to need no remark in its favour; and the eminent Painters to 
whom the execution of it has been entrusted, is the best guarantee for its eflective tuitilwent. The work will be published at su low 
@ price as to allow of its being bought by almost every one who possesses a Bible, aud it is ouly by @ most extensive circulation that 
@ retura of the vast capita: embarked can be expect 

Published by Mess ULL and CHURTON 
Agents are established in all parts of the Uuited Kingdom, of whom P 





26, Holles-street, London. te 
-cluses and Show-boards may be had on application. 











security to the assure 

snesence * are also eflecte d, either by paying small Premiums 
at fi dd iucreasing them every five years, or by paying a 
high Deseduns at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ulumately, the payments to cease altogether. In five, persous 
may be assured in any way which may be best adapted to their 
circumstances or wishes. 

Medical Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and Acents in many, from whom information may be obtained 
aud Prospectuses ha 

By Order of the Board of Directo ors, 
JOHN HOWL | Resident escter. 





> , 
RAN D “EX HIBITION, NA AT ION AL 
T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIE NCE, Adelaide-street, 
aud Lowther Arcade, Strand; displaying an extensive VA- 
RIETY of OBJECTS of ge ueral inter est—Steam Gun—Stean 
Boat Models a mpiege on Water—Steam Carriages for Railways 
—Wheel revolving at the rate of Five Miles per Minute—Bi: illiaut 
Combustion of Steel—Magnet producing a stroag current of 
Light and Electricity—Electro-Magnet—Compression of Water 
— err ed Gas— Distillation of Spirit from Bread—lnstromental 
Music—Magnificent Paintings, Sculpture, xe. &c.—Open trom 10 
in the morning. 
Admittance, 1s.; Annual Tickets, 12. 











Published this dav, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE FIRST THREE SECTIONS of 
NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix. 
Cambridge: Printed by J. Smith, Printer to the U ents efor 
XE, 


T. Stevenson, Cambridge ; aud Longman & Co. ; and J. 
Rivington, London. 


. Just published, i in n 12mo. price 6s. boar 
HE LAST EVENING of CATANIE; 
with other Poems, 
By WILLIAM HENRY SPICER. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, | Brown, Gre 


Just published, price 2s. 


Tue og C 


&e. 
vols, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, | Brown, Green, & Longman. 
GO0OD'’Ss BOOK OF NATURE. THIRD EDIT 10N. 
Just published, in 3 vols.small 8vo. 24s. in cloth, 
HE BOOK of NATURE; being a Popular 
Illustration of the pers Laws and Phenomena of Crea- 
tion, in - Nagy part 
od vy JOHN MASON. ‘GOOD, M.D. F.RS. 
The att philosophical digest of the kind ‘hich we have 
seen.” —Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
By the same Author, 
cont Study of Medicine. Edited by Professor 


ooper. 5 | vols. 8vo. -_ 3rd ¢ edit. 31. 15s, 











This day is published, pri * 

BSERVATIONS on the. “PRES ERVA- 
E TION of SIGHT, and on Spectacles, Reading Glasses, &c. 
meee Mr. CURTIS’S valuable Treatise on the Diseases 
piLontents : Care of the Eyes—Advice to Barristers, Clergymen, 
porte Persons, &c.—Weak Sight—On P leading. Preaching, 
turing, &c.—Sir D. Brewster’s remarks on the choice of 
Spectacles—George the Fourth’s attention to his Eyesight—Con- 

Vex aud Concave Glasses, Preservers, C: atar’ ct Spectacles, Ace 

Printed for Rensuaw and Rush 356, Straud, 











J ANUARY 25, 1834. 
INTERESTING ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


ALLAN BELL & CO., 12, Warwick-square; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, Stationers’-court, London ; 
OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; and W. CURRY, Jun, & CO., Dublin. 


Vol. I. embeliished with about 30 Illustrations and Maps, price 7s. 6d. in morocco cloth bourds, of 


THE DIAMOND BIBLE; 
With Notes Explanatory and Practical, by the Rev. H. STEBBING, A.M., M.R.S.L. 


To be completed & i neat Pocket Volumes, and embellished with upwards of 60 beautiful Miustrations, engraved in a superior 
ie by Lizars, from the most celebrated Drawings of the old Masters.—Aiso in Nawbers, at od. 
li. 


Uniform with the Diamond Bible, and embellished with 14 fine Steel Plates, price 5:. 
‘Turkey murocco, aud extra bindings, 


THE DIAMOND BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 


Also with Notes, Practical and rage! and an Tatroduction, by the Rev. H. STEBBING, A.M, 
NEW VERSION OF THE PSALMS,’ with Explanatory Notes, dc, 


Ill. 


#,* Vol. 1, price 4s. 6d. in morocco cloth boards, embellished with 60 Portraits; in addition to which, the Title and Frontispiece 
contain Portraits of his laie Majesty George LV., the Princess Charlotte, Sir Walter Scott, Napoleon, and Lord Byron, of 


A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ; 


tear oar age gees of _ coreggid = o— nt and Distin 
completed in Five Pocket ormiy a 
Fir-t Division of the ¢ POLY Mic RIAN. Tipke ARY "UF GE 
of Paris. 


in morocco cloth, lettered, and in a variety of 


To which is appended the 


ed Men of all ae and Countries, Anc jeut and Modern. 






To be 
z » bes: ’ Being the 
TURE’ “Edited by F.C, MEADOWS, of the University 





NEW EDITION. 
In a few days will be puvlished, price 12s. boards, 
ie UST: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe; | 
Translated into English Prose, with Remarks on forme 
Translations and Notes. By A. HAYWARD, translator of 
Savigny’s Essay on the Vocation of our Age for Legislation, &e. 
Secoud Edition, to which will be appended an Absiract of the 
concluding part of the Poem, and an Account of the Story of | 
Faust, with the various productions im literature aud art that | 
have grown out of it 
E award Moxon, Dove Pr-stre et. 
BU TL E in’ Ss “ou TLI MAPS AND E CISES., | Richard Aeaties, New Burling ae -sire 
‘This day are — shed. pt ice 4s. by John Harris, corner | Agents for Scotland, Messrs, Bell and Bradfute » Edinburgh ; $ 
aul’s Churchyard | for treland, Mr. John Comming, Dublin. 


EOGRAPHIC AL and BIOGR APHIC AL THEOLOGICAL LIERARY, VOL. vi. 


>, 
XERCISES ; j dodgned & for = Use of Young Persons. Ina fe w days will be published, with Portraits, price 


E 
By the late WILLIA Vhe 19th edition, enlarged 
by his Son, the late JOHN OLDING BUTLER, of STORY of — the - EFORMED 
LIGION in FRANCE, Vol. MA 


Wi th a new set of Maps. 

- = : By BDW ARD. SEDLEY, 

Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex Coliece, Cambridge, 

*,* Lately Sg d, Voll, With Ports sits, price 6s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterioo-place. 
sm Volumes of the Theological Library 
1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. ke Bas, 
M.A.—Wiciif, 1 vol. 6s.—Abp. Craume: W 2 vols. Portraits, 12s, 
2. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Human Reason. By P,N. Shat 
tleworth, D.D. 6s. 


| NEW WORK LY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SUBALTERN.,’ 
On ‘Tuesday next, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
L LA } EC K. 
By the Author of The Subaltern, com 
Richard Bentley, New Burlingion-stree 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Gretfnse, “Edinbur; gh 
for Ireland, Mr. Joun’ Cumming, Dublin. 
On Toesday next, in 2 vols. 8vo0. with numerous Plates, 
XCURSIONS in the HOLY LAND, 


ves ** rT, NUBIA, SY am Xe. 
y JOHN MADOX, 
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Hackney. 





Just peste ‘ price 6s. cloth boards, 


PRACI AL GRAMMAR of the 
3! R MAN a ANGUAGE, 
“_ ated, by permission, to H.R.H, we Duchess of Kent. 
y the Rev. JOH. rp ERH. TIARKS, 
Minister of the Pre Protestant Ret ea Church in London. 
John Taylor ( Bookseller to the London University), 30, Upper 
Gower-street; J. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street; Darton, Harvey, 
and Dartoa, Gracechurche-street ; Biack, Young and Co. Tavi- 
stock-street, 














THE ATHENAUM. 














In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
7 

ET ER S IM PIL E. 
“Captain Marryatt is the man who has first contrived to 
give us all the humour of Smollett, Without one particle of his 
tndelicacy : his * Peter Simple’ is a work of a new and almost 
unparalieled character, and has reached the highest pitch of 

popularity.”—John Bull. 
Saunders and Otley, 





Conduit-street. 


jan ‘published, in fe. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, cloth backs, 
rPHE HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE; or, a 
Plain and Practical System of Domestic Cookery. 
By the Author of ‘ Cottage Comforts.’ 
London: Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, 








The Cabinet Lawyer. Eighth Edition. In- 
cluding the Acts of the Reformed Pariiament, &c. &c. 18mo, 


price 9s, in cloth. 


DR. LARDNE R's Ss r ABINET | Cc YCLoPa DIA. 
In grand Volumes, small svo. 6s. in cloth, 

On Feb. forming Volume 51 of the above. 
H® LORY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By Professor POWELL, Oxford, 

On Mar. 1, Stebbing’s History of the Church. 
Vol. th. 
Published Jan. 1, History of Rome, 2 
Vol. I. 


vols. 


London: Longman and c ‘o. ; and John ‘Taylor. 


. In t2n0. Sth edit. price 8s, boards. 
fk {XERCIS ES for W pA med GERMAN, 
_4 according to the R r L - of meee MA 
By GEORGE HEN OEHDEN, Arh ‘p. Ph. D. 
London: ny n’; 3; J. Booker: Dualau 
and Co. ; Simpkin and ¢ ae Co.; Treuttel and Co. ; 
W. J. aud J. oe ro J. 
Iso by Dr. Noe DE N, 
Grammar of c* German Language. 
Gth edit. 10s. 6d. boards. : 
Rabenhorst’s Pocket Dictionary of the Ger- 


man and glish Languages. By G.H. Noehden. 3rd edit. 13s, 
bd.; larger type, 21s. bds. 






Ke wet 


12mo. 





Just published, in — svo. with 8 Plates Cone- ual coloured), 
e 7s. Gd. Part L. of the 
OURN -" ‘of BOTANY ; being a 
Series of the BOTANICAL MISCE LL ANY. 
“* WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.A. & Ls. 
Regius Professer of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

The Botanical Miscellany having been completed in 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. with 153 Plates, a new series has been commenced, in 
a less expensive iorm, uuder the above title, 

A Part (four will torm a Volume) is to appear every three 
months, price 7s. 6¢ aining six sheets of letter-press, aud 
eight Piates (one-half c ured, 

London: Longman & Co.: 


New 












J. soe and Black & 
hays ass place, 


i 
LLAN CU NNINGHAM'S > EDITION of 
the WORKS of BURNs, 
Cootaining the Original Biography, illustrated with superb Por- 
trait and Landscape Vignette, is now ready, and may be had of 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
Cochrane and M‘C roe. 















MONTGOMERY | MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

In a few days will be — a demy 8vo. with illustrative 
ny 


| RITISH COL ONIES IN ASIA; in- 
P cluding = ngal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Malacca, 
Siucapore, oy & 

vRe MONTGOMERY MART IN, Esq. 

Being V clans I, (to be completed in 5 vols.) of his important 
Colonial History. Dedicated, by special command, to the King ; 
and published under the patronage of the Hon. East India Com- 
yany andthe Masters of Trinity House. The Maps are engraved 

by Mr. John Walker, of the India House. From official Copies 
in the 1. Company’s possession. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





lu foolscap 8vo. with upwards of Sixty Iilustrations, price &s. 
cloth boards, 


MANS ILLUSTRATIONS of 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


Ile 
In 18mo. price ts. 9d. 
The Hand-Book ot Gardening. 
Ill. 
lu foolscap, with many Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

White’s Natural History of Selborne. W ith 

Notes by Captain Thomas Brown. 
IV. 
In the press, 

The Catechism of Horticulture. By Joseph 
Hayward, Esq., Author of the ‘Science of Horticulture,’ &c. 

London: Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Pateruoster-row, 

THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE PERUSAL of all NEW BOOKS 

may be obtained ia Town or Country immediately on 
publication, by a moderate yearly, half-vearly, or quarterly sab- 
scription to the BRITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 

The Proprietors having made very considerable additions to 
their Foreign Library, also res¢ fully direct the attention of 
the ‘Public to their Catalogue of Poreign Works, which will be 
found to contain the best books in the Trench, Italian, and Ger- 
man Languages, 

Applications for Terms and Catalogues (post ace to Messrs. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-squa ise 


2ENT’S LITERARY ADVERT ISER, & &e. 
di published on the 10th day of every moath, is supplied, 
postage tree, by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, price Right 
Shillings per Aunum. ASUPPLEMENT issued with the January 
Number, price ls., contains Lisis of the New Books aud pr 
cipal Engravings published in London during the year 13833, 
from January to December inclusive, with their sizes aud prices. 
*,* Librariaus, Booksellers, aoe will find the above a most 
usetul paper for constant reference: 
London: Printed tor Robert Be mnt, and sold py Simpkin and 
Marshall, aud all Book aud Priutsellers, 




















In the press, and shortly ready for publication, an English 
Translation o . : - 
= ae = rR. Tt. Ft 
(By the Author of the * Letters of a German Prince,’) 
Prince Piickler-Muskau.) 

Bach and Co. Foreizgu Booksellers to the Queen, 21, Soho-square. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, foolscap 8vo, 12s. bd. in cloth, 
TI,OM CRINGL 

Reprinted from * Blackwood’s Magazine,’ with Additions 
aud Corrections. 


W. Blackwood, and T. Cadell, London, 


Edinburgh ; 

On Saturday next, the Ist of February, will be published, 

a NEWSPAPER, called 

THE B&B “A TH GUARDIA 
which will advocate Liberal Priuciples, and be particularly 

devoted to Popular Interest. it will contain, in the fuliest man- 

ner, all local intelligence, and embrace occasional Criticism both 

in Literary Works and the Fine Arts. 

Orders and Advertisements, directed to the Printer of The 
Zath Guardian, Northgate-stre Bath, or to the usual Agents 
in London, will meet with ear! tention. 

Bath Gaardian Office, Northgate-street, 

an. 22nd, 1834. 









lu square 12mo, new — e ularge ad 


s. 6d. bound Comaller 
Liou, 58. be 
EW POCKE T DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and 


ENGLISH LAN UAGES. In Two Parts, 
French and Eugiis slish and Fr h; containing ali Words 
of geveral ase, and authorized by the best writers, 
By THOMAS NUGENT, LL.D. 
To which are now added, many Idiom atic Phrases, and all the 
ew Words inserted in Montardier and Le Clere’s last edition of 
the National French 4g ene 
- OUISEAU 
London: Longman a3 ‘Co. s T.& 
J. Richardson ; J.M.Richard-on; Carpente rend Son: Hatehard 
and Son; Baldw ud Co.; J.G. and F. Rivington ; J. Be _ rj 
Hamilton aud Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and 
Cowie and Co. ; J. Duncan; Dulau and Co, ; Simpkin and ro $ 
J. Harris; J. Souter; Treuttel and Co. ; Smith, Elder and Co, ; 
Houlston aud Sons; dwards; andJ.Wacey. York: Wilson 
and Sous, Edinburgh od C. Black; and Stirling and Co, 
Cambridge: J. and J. eightor 














A.M. 
IL; Darton and Harvey; 
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Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 
HE STOIC; or, Memoirs of Eurysthenes 
the Athenian. 
STANFORD. 
“* Thia elegant tittle ss is written in the purest lan- 
id its interesting contents exemplify, ina highly pleasing 
and advantages of Christianity over the 
many false systems of Religion which prevailed in the world 
during the times of the early Christians.”” 
—_— Elder, and Co. C oruhill, 


s day is published, pric e 2 Z 

/ RE Pon’ [ of the INV EST IGATION 
_ before the BENCHERS of the INNER TEMPLE, upon 
the APPLICATION of D. W. HARVEY, Esq. M.P., to be 
CALLED to the BAR. ‘Vaken in Short-hand. 

‘To be had of Ridgway, Piccadilly ; Hunter, St. Paul's Church- 
yard ; Butterworth, Fleet-street; Wilson, Royal Exchange : 
Chalk, Chelmsford; Feuton, Haddon, and Taylor, Colchester ; ; 
Lode r, Brighton ; and of all Booksellers. 















In a thick 18mo. vol., silk, 4s.6d.; clot 
ILBERFORCE’S PR: vcr IC aL VIEW 
of CHRISTIANITY ; with a Memoir, by the Rev. 
THOMAS PRICE, (Fisher's Edition.) 

“1 feel it to be a debt of gratitude, which T owe to God and 
to man, to take this affecting opportunity of stating, that to the 
unsought and unexpected introduction of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
book, on * Practical Christianity,’ L owe, through God’s werey, 
the first sacred impression which 1 ever received, as to the spi- 
ritual nature of the gospel system, the vital charac te r of personal 
religion, the corruption of the human heart, and the way of sal- 

vation by Jesus Christ.”—Memoirs of the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, po 2 
L ondon? : Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 














In a few days will be — hed, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d.in boards, 
i Edition of 
M.A, 


{ERMONS. "By Henry MELVILL, 
Late Fellow and ‘Vator of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell. 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
w ater loo-place, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, | in bvO. price 6s. Gd. boards, 


POPULAR VIEW of the CORRE- 
LA. SPONDENCY between the MOSAIC RITUAL and the 
FACTS and on PRINES of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. In 
Nine Discs cape 
By the Rey, WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, aud Officiating Curate of 
Disley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J. G.and F. Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Watcrioo-place, Pall Mall. 


Fellow 








Just published, by John Chure — ie Princes-sireet, Soho, a 
pr ai ss 
7us PARENL’S DE Ni AL GUIDE: a 
‘Treatise on the Teeth, from Infancy to Old Age: with 
Observations on Amalgams aud Cements, and Remarks on the 
Conmtrecting oF, Pa rtilicial Teeth. 
ViLLIAM IMRIE, Surgeon Den 


ist. 
To be hod Ret Hooksellers ; also of the lemon, 10, Woburn- 
place, Russell-square. 


wice Ss. 





Just published, price 9s. 6d. cloth boa i 
BBREVIATED DISCOUR SES. 
By ie te v. JOHN LEIFCHILD. 

* Phe topics ‘oF y importance, and of a popular cha- 
racier, and th with a forcible perspicuity and 
judiciousness which will, recommend them carougl to general 
perusal.”’—LKelectic Review. . 

** ‘The last sermon isa splendid one.””—Evangelical Magazine. 

**We cordially recommend this Name to our readers; we 
heartily hope and believe that it will prove emineatly useful.”— 
Congregational Magazime 

“Well adapted to the ‘use of the closet and famili 
Methodist Magazine 

Loudon ; John Churchill, je i, * ?rinces- strec t, Soho. 


OOK-BUYERS will save 50 per Cent. by 
purchasing from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of aupre- 
cedentedly CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regularly forwarded, 
free of expense, to wll Lady or Gentieman favouring the Pub- 
lisher with their Addres 
umes iW elsh, "Now 8, Regent-street, Pall Mall, 











PROFESSOR RENNIE’S SCIENTIFIC ALPHABETS, 
In 18mo, ee _ f-a-crown, — b —_ iliustrated with 
pwards of Fitty Wood Cut 
HE ALPH ABET of ME DIC ALBOT ANY, 
for the Use of Students, &e. 

The following are the ALPHABE already published, in all 





| of which the Author’s object is to explain, in clear and inteiligibie 


E’S LOG.| 





language, the Philosophical Principles of 4 various Sciences ; 


BOUANY, —_ Edition. eect 
INSEC TS, ditt NATUR aL PHILOSOPHY, 
SCIENTIFIC GARDENING, ANGLING 


HEMIS1 RY ° 
and be paattolg printed in 


New Edition. 
In one pocket volume, 18moe. ¢ ee - 
Noupareil price 7s. 6d. cloth board: 

A Conspectus of Butterflies and Moths; 
containing a Description of all the Species found in Britain 
(about 1800 in number), their Caterpillars, umes of appearance. 
and localities, with other particulars uot to be found in any other 
work. By Professor Reunie. 

London : Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 








A neat poc ket edition, 
black shee o = e 
roan, gilt ec 


rUE NE v 








ronplete in Two Parts, price of each, 2, 
be —_ . c mae an es 5 A 3s. embossed 








“PRE PAR. ATION 


fur the Lord’s Supper; with a Companion to the Altar, 


Ww E ii k ‘$ 


In one pocket volume, price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Reasons for the Hope that is in us, adapted 
to the understanding of Young Persons. By Robert Aiuslie, Esq. 
Author of ¢ A Father’s Gilt to his Children,’ 
Ill. 
A diamond pocket edition, price 3s. 6d. embossed roan, 
gilt edges, of 
The French Testament, carefully revised and 
corrected. Printed at the Edivburzh University Press, 
London : Orr and Smith, Ameu-corner, Pateraosier-row ; and 
H. Washborne, Salisbury-square. 
Just published, 


BRITISH CYCLOPEDIA 











HE of the 





ARTS and SCIENCES. Vol. 1. Price 15s. cloth boards, 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. Vol. 1, 
ice 9s. ¢ on _ va rds. 





rE » VOLUME of CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL, and 
RST VOL UME of the BRITISH CYCLOPADIA, Division 
IL. will be ready early in February. 
London: Ore § and Smith, Ame n-corner, Paternoster-row, 


NEW MUSIC. * , 


7 ANZONETTA by T. H. Severn, ‘Goe 

»,’ the Poetry from the ‘ Hesperides? of Robt. 

: by Miss Clira Novello, with great applause, 
at Public Parties and Private Concerts. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, 

A Ballad, a Cantata, aud a Glee, for Four 
Voices ; the Music by T. H. Severn. 

Published by J. A. Novetlo, Frith. ees Soho; and sold by all 

Music- sellers in Town and Country 


OPENING OF 


UCKINGHAM’S 





PARLIAMEN 


PARLIAMENTARY 
REVIEW 





The increased and incre a lesire for Political Knowledge 
has induced the Editor to determine on making this Review 
wholly Political and Parliamentary, and bringing it within the 
reach of the most Tnquiring Classes—by reducing its price from 
One Shilling to SEXPENCE per ber of 40 closely-printed 
pages.—On “the Opening of the next Session of Parliament it 
will be renewed, with increased efierts to make it_the most 
popul ur Vehicle of ORIGINAL COMMENTS on the Parliamen- 
tary Topics of the Day, as well as the most accurate Record of 
the isions and VOTES on all great Public Questions, so that 
the Electors of England may find in its pages a faithivl Mirror 
of Parliament, in which the substance of all its Proceedings will 
be reflected in their tree colours, ‘The First Number of the New 
Session will appear early in February ; but Orders for it should 
be given without dela 

To be had of ail Bockselle rs who receive Weekly Parcels from 
London ; by whom the work can be delivered to Subscribers any 
where within 200 miles of the Metropolis, every Saturday afler- 
noon, aud atany greater distance by Monday. 


FULTON AND KNIGHT’S NEW DICTION ARY. 
This day is published, —- bv all Rashetion, in square 12mo. 
ce 4s. 6d. boun 

DICTION ARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE, greatly improved: the Pronunciation ascertained 
by a new and simple Notation, ‘To which are pretixed the 
Principles of English Pronunciation, and the Elements of Read- 
ing ; with copious Lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names, &c, &c. 

By G. FUL TON and G. KNIGHT 
Authors of a Prononneing Spelling Book, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary » &c, 

“Fulton and Knight's system is, in our opinion, decidedly 
superior to any whi s yet been adopted—for it combines the 
principles of Eiymote nd Orthoepy which were unfolded by 
Sheridan, with ail the real improvements of Walker, reduced to 
ve of simplicity and practical facility, which neither the 
v the other ever attained.”’— British Critic. 

* This excelient Schoo! Dictionary has done more perhaps to- 
wards facilitating the study of the English language—ol ms 
orthoepy and proaauciation—than auy other manual of the kind.” 
Dumfries Courier 

“We cordially ‘recommend this work beth to natives and 
foreizuets a useful, correct, and greatly simplified Prouounc- 
ing Dictionary of the English language.”—Scotsman. 

‘This popular Dictionary comes before us vith many addi- 
thonal claims to the support of the public, ‘The improvement im 
every department is manifest ata glance.””—Aberdeen Journal. 

© The editors have introduced a more simple method of noia- 
tion; the spelling is less varied, and consequently less icons 
venient.’ ’—Evening Post, , 

. rhe principal improvements it presents, as compare: cd with 
the former editions, are, tirst, the ks are fewer and more 
simple; second, tewer alterations are made in the usual spelling ; 
aud, thirdly, some thousands of words added; besides 15,000 
Scripture and Classical Proper Names, « arefully marked ‘and 
accented as they should be pronounced. The work is also better 
fially recommend this Dictionary to teachers, 

‘ ents. It is at once simple and complete, and 
of never-failing accuracy.” —Inverness Courier ; 

Edinburgh: Published by Stirling and Kenney; and Whittaker 
and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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Just published, 
EFUTATION of ASPERSIONS on 
“STU ae Re = YEARS in NORTH AMERICA,” 
AMES STUART, Esq. 
“Oh! we. hal say what heroes feel 
When all but life and honour ’s lost.”,-—Moorr. 
London: Printed for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue ; aud 
Robert © adell, Edinburgh. 


Just published, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL RAMBLER; or, 


the Observations and Adveutures of a Pedestrian Tourist 
through France aud Italy, 
This Work contains, in an Appendix, ample Catalogues of the 
esent state of the most celebrated Collections of Paintings in 
the different Galleries, Palaces, Xc. of Italy, 
“These are specimens froma mass of ‘acute criticism and 
sound information. With them we dismiss the volume to the 
public favour, which it merits.”"—Literary Gazette. 





yet February Mr. Valpy will apn Vol. I. (with 8 E nieeidnand 
hi 


He 
isToRy OF ENGLAND, 
1UME and SMOLLETT; 
With a CONTINU ATION from George Il. to 1835, 
ythe Rev, T. 5. HUGHES, B. D. 
This work win be continued regularly in 19 monthly vols, 5s. 
each, illustrated w.th 76 finished Engravings. 





Vol. I. ss. of the Re-issue of 
§ S&F & E; 
with 170 beautiful outline — from the Plates in Boydell’s 
Edition 
#,# This edition may be had complete, in 15 volumes, 30. 
The * Plates may be purchased in one volume, splendidly shuts 
for the Drawing-Room, 1. 11s. 6d, 


3. 

No. I. 4s. 6d. of the Re-issue of VALPY’S LIBRARY of 
ENGLISH TRANSLATILONS 
of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics ; with Biographical 

Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &e. 

*,* The Series may be had complete iu 52 vols. 4s. 6d. each, 

and includes only those Authors which may be read by both Sexes, 
Auy Author may be had separately. 

Printed and published by A. lg jaipy, Red Lion- court, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Bookseller 

#,* Orders should be given by the 25th of the month, toinsure 
dehy ery on publication, 


On the 3ist Inst. Rentiive yg 2: 


AJOR’S CABIN 
TURES, containing 
Cunmagham’s raph 
Philip Wouvermans: The Sutling Booth ;—Gerard Terburg : The 
Seapenr; Cnet Lorraine: Landscape with Hagar and the 
ngel. 

**Mr. Major announces that the completion of the present 
volume is to terminate the work: which will then comprise 
specimens of almost every painter of eminent merit.’’—Spectator. 

“The two —— will thus be comprehensive indeed, and 
will render all elegant libraries deficient, in which they are vot 
to be found.” —True Sun, 

Poi. There never bas been such a Gallery as this.”—Liverpool 
ourn 
Jobu Major, 50, Fleet-street ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


“ee (India proofs, price 5s.) 


YE T GALLE RY of PIC- 
Three Line-Engravings, with Allan 
ical and Critical Dissertations, viz 





















APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR YOUNG 
STUDE . 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards, an improved edition of 
DAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


By JAMES BOYD, LL.D. 
One of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 
In this edition the references to_authors og a tred from 
the text to the foot of the page. Tra 





The 3rd and concluding bre. — a fine portait of Queen 


EMOIRS of the Gneat LORD BURGH- 
LEY. 







By the Rev. Dr. N " 
Kegius Professor of Modern History in the ‘Unive rsity of Oxford. 
“* This elaborate work is of the hizhest national interest; it 
embraces aud discusses a multitude of great historical, biogra- 
phical, religious, aud political questions, aud throws much light 
upon an era of almost unparalieled national and universal im- 
portance.” —Literary Gazelle. 
London : Published tor H. , Colburn, by R. 


SPORTING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. 


HE 
By J. B. FRASER, Esq. 
Aathor of the - Adventures of a Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 


Bentley. 











“Mr. Fraser’s new novel, The Highland Smuggler, has be- 
come a permanent favourite. The English Sportsman will not 
be a tittle prised at the spirited description it gives of High- 





land sports.”’—Sun, 

Mr. Fraser has embraced many of the subjects which distin- 
guish the Scotch Highlands from other countries. We have 
animated pictures of Deer-stalhing, of Highland Smuggling, of 
Ptarmigan Shooting, of Witcheratt, «f Second Sight, of Hunting, 
of Christmas merry-making, of Mountain Feuds, Xc., and these, 
with other national matters, are rendered auusuaily impressive 
by being mes a with a story of great power aud original treat- 
ment.” —Gle 

race ae H. Colburn, by R. Bentley; and sold by all 
Bookselie 


s. 6d. cloth bo 
HE PRING IPL ES of i} NG LISH COM- 
POSITION, _ illustrated “od Examples, with Critical 
Remarks. By DAVID BOOTH, 
Author of *The Analytical Dictionary.’ 
The Second Edition, contair a Supplementary ESSAY ON 
STYLE, which may be had separately, price Is. 6d. 
F. J. Mason, 444, We “st Strand, 





ion few days, i P vol. post 8vo. with Plates, price 12s, 
YAREME:? S ROYAL PARISIAN 
J PASTRYCOOK and CONFECTIONER; translated by 
JOUN PORTER, late Cook te the Marquis Camden, the Senior 
Uniied Service and Travellers’ Club, and now of the Oriental ; 
to which is added, ail the recent improvements in the Art of 





Y- 

s work is universally known as the most complete 
and practical = - of confectionery extaut. 

. Mason, 444, West Strand, 








id. neatly 





Nearly ready for a a new edition, price ce 3s. 
vonnd in cloth, of 
HE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, Waltum in 
Parvo of the glish Language: carefully revised, with 
Additions from the ¢ Treasury of Knowledge.’ 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 

** If this volume is small enough to be called a toy, (for it is 
about the length of the ‘ fore-finger of an alderman,’) it is weli 
enough done to be thought a.very useful abridgment of Dr, 
Johuson’s Great Dictionary.”—Literary Gazette. 

Also, of a similar size and price, and by the same Author, 

The Little Gazetteer: ‘a Geographical Dic- 
tionary in Miniature ; describing the situation, extent, and other 
topographical fe atures, with the natural and artificial produc- 
tiens of every Country in the World—including the most recent 
Discoveries. 














F. J. Mason, 444, West Strand, 








In 4to. handsome ly bound, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 
HE NORTHERN TOURIST, 


A Gage d’Amitié for 1631, 





L 
are given—Notesare supplied from Niebuhr, aan, Blair, and 
Henderson, &c. which correct the mistakes, aud supply the de- 
ficiencies of the original work—aud the whole illustrated by up- 
wards of 100 Engravings. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 
and Blackie and Son, Glasgow. 


NEW UNITARIAN MAGAZINE. 
On February 1 will be oe oe ONE oe ont Co, Pater- 
noster-row, in 8vo. . No. 
HE CHRISTIAN. "RE F ORMER; or, 
UNITARIAN MAGAZINE and REVIEW, containing, 
amongst many other Articles—Mr. Cogan’s Remarks on the Vice- 
Chaucelior’s late Critiqne on the Improved Version of the New 
Testament—On Christianity as‘ Part and Parcel of the Law of 
England,’ together with the late President Jeflerson’s historical 
exposure of this Law-maxim—Vindication of Bishop Watson’s 
Memory—Views of thé Moderate Dissenters at the Present 
Crisis—On the Distinction of Sects in the Apostolic Age—Mewoir 
of the late Rev. John Rowe, of Bristol—Mr. 5. ‘Thompson ou 
the Unity and Exclusiveness of the Church of God. 


On the 31st December was published, price 6s. the Twenty-ninth 


ber of 
HE BRITISH CRITIC— QUARTERLY 
ee one LOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 


Contents: W addington’s History of the Church—Wall’s Epic 
Poem— Miss Aikin’s Memoir of the Court of Charles 1.—Ander- 
ton’s Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistie to ae Romans—Christianity 
and Mohammedanism—The Book of Jasher—Versions of the 
Psalms—Lives of Eminent Christians—Dissent, by a Dissenter— 
Melviil’s Sermons—The Poor Laws. 

*,* In the Ecclesiastical Record (instead of the Lists of Pre- 
ferments, Ordinations, &c.) will now be found, 1, A Summary of 
Events connected with the Church and the cause of Christianity, 
forming a brief, but eomprehensive Ecclesiastical History of the 

resent period—2. Notices of all the — new Theological 

Yorks, under a methodical arrangemen 

Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington, St. ‘Paul's Charchyard, and 
“saerpeer, Pall Mall. 


3, Cheapside ; 











EW BOTANIC. AL 





MAGAZIN E. 
On the Ist of February, in small 4to. to be continued Monthly, 
ne price 2s, No. 1. 
AXTON’S MAG AZINE of BOTANY, 
and REGISTER of FLOWERING PLANTS. 
m ach Namber will contain Four beautifully-coloured Plates of 
Con natural size; with Botanical Descriptions, Directions for 
veneral he ows a Calendar of Work!to be done in 


Dn Month in the Flower Garden, from the Author’s daily 


By J. f PAXTON, F.LS., as -s Author of the ¢ Horticultural 
ister. ae 
a Published by Orr oa ‘smith, Amen-corner, new 





C Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain 
Scenery, &c. in Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and North- 
umberland, with Descriptions in English, French, or German. 

** Those who have not had the pleasure ot be holding that glo- 
rious pageantry of creation, wh is the boast of our island, will 
here find a faithfal copy of it to deli; ght them, and at the same 
time to stimulate their curiosity to see “the originals. "—Morning 
Herald. 








6 
2. 
* ° 
Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap- Book for 1834, 
With Poems by L.E.L. In 4to, forming a splendid Table-book, 
containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings, handsomely 
bound, price One Guinea. 
**We refer our readers to the Drawing-room Scrap-book, for 
the richest treat the year can give them.”—New Monthly Mag. 
ondon : Fisher, Son and Co.: and all Booksellers. 












oe Fisher, Son and Co, will publish the following, Feb. Ist. 
PART IL. —— Four Fugravings, price 2s. of a New 
mithiy Series in 4to. of 
ISHER’S v TE WS in INDIA, CHINA, 
and on the SHORES of the RED SEA; drawn by Prout, 
Stanfield, es Ac., from Original Sketches, by Captain 
Robert Elliot, R.N. ; engraved by Goodall, Finden, Robert Wallis, 
Miller, &c. Ac.; with Descriptions by Emma Roberts. 
*,*' Orders received by every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 











Hannah More’s W > a 


new and uuiform Edition. 


Vol. III. Fisher's 


3. 
Part XI. of Westmorland, Cumberland, Dur- 


ham, and Northaumberlind, containing Views of Norham Castle, 









and Twysill Castle, Duribam ;—Brougham Castle, and Higheap 
Gill, W a —Brenekburn Castle , and the Castle, New- 
castle Hexham and Bywell on the Tyne, Northum- 


beriand ; “eight Engravings, price 2s. 


4. 
The Imperial Magazine for February, price 
Is., embellished with Portrait ay Memoir of Lord Durham, 


National Portrait Gallery, Part 58, 2s. 6d. 
containing Sir Francis Burdett, Professor Hooker, and Fuseli, 
Single Proofs on India paper, 2s. each, 

6. 


National Portrait Gallery, new edit. Part 9, 
2s. 6d. containing Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Rufane Donkin, and 
Prince George of Cumberland. 

Single Proofs on India paper, 2s. each. 


Baines’s History of Lancashire, Part 36. 
London ; Fisher, Son aud Co, 





This day is EWC price 4s. boards, 
ACEY’S NEW CATALOGUE of his 






FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, containing 
nearly 6000 Volumes, of every department of Foreiga Literature, 
of new aud interesting Works, to the present lime, particularly 


those in French and German. 


"apply, for terms, to 4, Old Broad- 
street 


; and T. Boosey and Co, 2s, Hoiles-street, Cavendish-square. 
Iu a few days will be published, in a neat volume, price Is. cloth, 
CH D at HOM 
By JOHN ABBOTT, 
Author of * The Mother at Home.’ 
A Iso, a 3rd edition, price 3s. half-bound, 
The Little Philosopher. By Jacob Abbott, 
Author of ‘ Tae Young Christian,’ 
Printing | < L. B. Seeley and — nee street. 
0. price 10s, 6d. 

NHRISTI AN "E THICS; - "Moral Philo- 
sophy on the Principles of Divine Revelation. In Nine 

Lectures, with Notes and Iiustration 
By RALPH W ARDL AW, 


“te 


D.D. 


“It 





displays ah good writing, not a little sound thinking, 
and considerable analytical skill.”"—Atheneum. 

* We tender our warmest thanks fora volume which is adapted 
to reflect honour upon the denomination of which he (Dr. W.) 
is an ornament, and to do good semice to the cause of Christian 
philosophy.”— Eclectic Review: 

London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churehyard. 
NEW VOLUME OF DR. SHUTTLEWORTH’S SERMONS, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price a in boards, the Second 
olume ©} 

ERMONS on the LEADING PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTIC a DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New Coll eked and Rector of Fosley, Wilts. 

Printed for J. G. and r Rivington, St. Paul's C hurehyard, and 
Waterioo- wee ey Pall Ma 

whom may a had, by the same Author, 

1A Seeund Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons. 8vo. 12s. S 

2. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Episties, with Notes. vo. 12s. B 5 

3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with itself and with Haman Reason. Small Svo. 6s. 
(being the Second Volume of the * Theological Library.’) 








This day is flublisbed, in 1400 columns of Nonpareil type, form- 
ing avery thick volume in duodecime, price Lis. bound, 
YHE ARIS of LIFE and CIVILIZATION, 

with Accounts of all the USEFUL PRODUCTS of NA- 

TURE and INDUSTRY; and Practical Details of Processes in 

Manafactures, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Building, Mechanics, and 

other Social Scieuces, alphi vbetic mea soni anged, according to the 

best Authorities and latest Discoves 
By SIR RIC HARD PHILLIPS, 

“The sole purpose of Sciewce aud of all Study, is the Economy 
and Improvement of the Aris of Lile.”—Rumroxp. 

**L have often regretted that we have not such a Dictionary of 
the Chemical, Mechanical, and Usetul Arts, practised in civilized 
Society, as would enable a willing savage, or a barbarous people, 
at once to profit by all our discoveries.” —FRANKLIN. 

London : Suerwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pateruoster-row. 
Also, price 10s. a uew edition of 
The Million of Facts, or Book of Universal 
Data, by the same Author. 
WORKS OF IN1 EREST, 
Just published, by Whittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
A ‘new edition, with ee and > paris in 2 vols. 
post Svo. 18s. in« 
RAVE LS in TURKE z. E: GY PT, NUBIA, 
and P. aa “my 











. R. MADDEN, M.D. 

“* A very pretty Byition of this interesting book, which we re- 
joice to see so justly appreciated. Dr. Madden has made some 
judicious alterations, by which his pleasing pictures are rendered 
still more distinct, and his travels altogether more attractive.’’ 
— Literary Gazette. 

**His style is clear and sparkling, his mode of sketching is 
graphic, and his volumes are very hight and amusing re ading ; 3 
besides that his medical character gave him accvss to arcana, 
eveu of the harem itself, which are denied to all other male 6.” 
Spectator, =. 


The 2nd elton, price 4s. 6d. 
Silvio Pellico’s Narrative of his Ten Years’ 
Imprisonment. 
** This book ought to be read by every Englishman.”’—Metro 
politan Mag. 3. 
A new edition, corrected from personal communications of the 
Members, 4s. bound and gilt, 
The Parliamentary Pocket Companion ; 
cluding a compendious Peerage for 1634. 
We can salely recommend this epitome to the patronage of 
all Bi are not able of themselves to give a biographical sketch 
of every member of the legisiature.””"—New Monthiy Mag. 


in- 


In 2 vols, with 18 Engravings, price 7s. cloth, 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. Compiled 
from authentic Narratives. By C. Redding, Esq. 
“* The contents of these volumes are inteusely interesting, and 
will well repay a perasal.”— Monthly Review. 


NEW INVENTION IN THE ART OF DRAWING. 


A 
ad by HE GRAPHIC MIRROR.” 


By A. ALEXANDER, 
Optician to the King, Xe. 
To be had of Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 

Persons unaccustomed to drawing can, by means ot this instru- 
meant, take correct sketcles from nature, or copy drawings, &c. 
&c. The ditticulties known to exist in the Camera Luc ida are 
entirely obviated in this instrament, ‘ The Mirroi’”’ 
shows the * point of the pencil,” and the image of the object 








r and distinet on the paper, and itis easily ‘adjuste de Price 
25s. in a case, with instructions, 
ACKERMANN AND COvS 
FANTASCOPES, OR OPTICAL DELUSIONS, 


A Series of Cards, which, when revolved before a looking-g 
reflect figures, animals, and other objects, in full motion, with 
perfect truth to nature, the original invention of Professor Plateau 
of Brussels, which was exhibited with so much interest at the 
late British Association held in Cambridge. Price 12s. in a folio. 
A Second Series, by T. T. Bury, price 12s. in a:folio, Third 
Series, by T. M. Baynes, price 10s. in a folio, A looking-glass 
and box may be had separate, price 8s, 
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In 3 vols, 
, 
H E Cc OQUET T EE. 
By the Author of ‘ Miserrimus.’ 

“ More character and more incident have seldom been intro- 
duced into one tiction,”—Morning Herald. 

“« Every page indicates genius. The closing portions of the 
work are powerful and appailing.”—Court Journal. 

** Its pages are devoured with avidity, and parted from with 
regret.”— Age. 

“In situation, character, and dialogue, it may show with the 
bravest in the wilderness of novels.”’—Observer. 

**It possesses a talent for outline and caricature which is ex- 
ceedingly amusing.” —Globe. 

“Ithas done more than make us smile—we have now and then 
Jaughed outright.”"—Atheneum, 

** Is full of passages which excite merriment.”’—Courier. 

“It betrays evident proofs not only of a cultivated, but a 
highly observant mind.”— News, 

“One or two of its characters, for entire originality of con- 
ception, may rank with the best moderna creations in this style of 
writing.”’—Morning Post. 

** Above all, it is written in a style remarkable for its eloquence 
and simplicity.”’—Sun. 

‘Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
Just published by Messrs, Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square. 
Now ready, PART I., and on the ist of February, PART II, 
will be published, of 
x . mh r r 
HE CELEBRATED WOMEN 
of all COUNTRIES. 

By the DUCHESS of ABRANTES. 
Each containing Four fine Portraits, and Memoirs, in 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Also a splendid Edition in Folio, with Plates eight times 
the size, price 10s. 6d. To be continued Mouthiy. 


2. 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY. 
Published by his Family ; with Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 
2 vols. 8vo. 
“It abounds in anecdote, and is fall of patriotic spirit and 
military adventure.”—lackwood’s Magazine. 
“ Containing the substance of many extraordinary secrets.”— 
Times. 
3 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH HIGHWAYMEN, 
PIRATES, AND ROBBERS. 
By C. Whitehead, BE» 2 vols. with 16 Plates, price 21s. 
“These are truly entertaining volumes, fraught with anecdote 
and abounding in extraordinary adventure.’’— Naval and Military 
Gazelle. 


4. 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI 
in LA VENDER, By General Dermoncourt. Second edition 
revised, with Three Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

“There are scenes in this strange drama as romantic and 
heart-stirring as any in Waverley, We kuow not that we ever 
read a more heroic story; and it is told with a generosity of 
sentiment highly creditable to General Dermoncourt.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 















Also nearly ready, 
LETTERS FROM INDIA. 

By Victor Jacquemont, the French Naturalist. 
Describing a Journey in the English Dominions of India, in 
hibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, undertaken by order of the 
» Government. In 2 
it. 






vols, 8vo., with a new Map and 





BOOKS FOR DAILY REFERENCE. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. a vew edition, with Additions to the present year, 
price 20, 2s. in cloth, 

A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON, 

**1t is small praise to say this Dictionary supersedes all the 
prior compitations of the kuit; bat we have consulted a malti- 
tude of articl:s, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versa- 
tility, and intelligence which they exhibit.”—Adlas. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

A Dictionary of Quotations, from various 
Authors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Transe 
os — illustrated by Remarks and Explanations, By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. 

af. ry anu and well-constructed Dictionary, by the aid 
of which any man way appear to be a learned clerk and deep 
scholar, with wonderfully smail uble.”"—Literary Gazette, 

**An uncommonly uselul vouk.’’—Geulleman’s Magazine, 





3e 
In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 
The Secretary’s Assistant. 

“One of those useful litthe books which, having found how 
serviceable it is for almost daily reference, you wouder that you 
could ever do without, This Assistant gives you superseriptions, 
lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions and memo- 
rials, and other picces of inustraction for intercourse with society.” 
Literary Gazette, 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. 
A Dictionary of Quotations trom the British 
Poets. 

* These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully exeenied. e have in them the esseuce of Shak- 
speare and the British Poets.”—Monthly Review, 

5 





5. 
A new edition, with an Index of every Word, price 3s. in cloth, 
The Writer's and Student’s Assistant; or, a 
Compendious Dictionary of English Synouymes. Rendering the 
more common Words aud Phrases mio the more elecant or 
scholastic; and presenting Select for Objectionavie Words; a 
choice of the most appropriate, from an asserted variety ; and 
the opportunity of consulting occa-ional Concise notes, pointing 
out the distection between such of Uie words as are trequeutly, 
in error, Used synonymously, 
“ This litle work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
composition, aud to assist in establisiing a correct and elegant 
style, both in speaking and writing.”’—Gentleman's Mag. 
“it will be found asefal to the finished scholar and orator, as 
well as the tyros of letiers.”—Sunday Times. 
6 











de 
The oth edition, revised and improved, price 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent 
Use ; taken chiefly from the Latin and French, bat comprising 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages. Trans- 
Jated into English; with Illustrations, Historical aud Idiomatic. 

y E. D. Macdonnelt. 
Published by Whitiaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 
whole Artof Measuring : being a plain and comprehensive 
Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the Use 
of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Sur- 
veying, &c. By THOMAS KEITH. 
‘Twenty-second edition, corrected and enlarged, 
y SAMUEL MAYNARD, 
Author of the * Key to Keith’s Complete Measurer.’ 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Josiah Taylor; Baldwin and 
Cradock ; J. G. and F. Rivington; R. 5S. Kirby; Hamilton and 
Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
Cowie and Co. ; Houlston and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. 





RELIGIOUS PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEARe 
In royal 32mo. price in boards 2s. 6d., in silk 3s. 6d., and in 
nee morocco 5s., 
ONSOLATION IN AFFLICTION, by 
the Editor of ‘ The Sacred Harp,’ ‘ A Mother’s Present to 
her Daughter,’ and A Father’s Present to his Sou.’ 
Iso just ready, new Editions of 

1. A Mother’s Present to her Daughter, 
printed in 32mo, and embellished with a head of Our Redeemer 
and Presentation Plate, price in boaids 2s. Gd., in silk 3s, 6d., 
and in morocco 5s, 

- ay P ° 

2. A Father’s Present to his Son, with a 
Frontispiece representing the Church of Boneil and vignette 
head of Sir Matthew Hale, printed also in 32mo., price 2s. 6d. 
boards, 3s. 6d. silk, and 5s. morocco. 

3. The Sacred Harp, 10th edition, embel- 
lished with a head of Bishop Heber, printed uniform with the 
above, price 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. silk, and 5s. morocco. 

4. In the Press, and will be ready shortly, 
printed in 32mo., to correspond with the First Series, a Second 
Series of * The Sacred Harp,’ to be embellished with a head of 
Milton, to be done up in the above-mentioned bindings, and also 
at the same prices, 

ecommendation.— Although these little works, professedly 
but compilations, yet, in making the selections of which they 
cousist, greater kabour, and more taste, discrimination and espe- 
ciaily soundness of moral feeling, have been required than from 
the apparently easy nature of the task, might, at first sight, be 
I, the compiler is eminently entitled to public gratitude 
' ent and attention he has evinced in these respects. 
Carefully rejecung everything frivolous, he has admitted nothing 
into his work that does not combine the great ends of pleasure 
and instruction; nothing that does not, directly or remotely, 
lead to the inculcation of moral or religious sentiments of the 
purest kind.”—Lilterary Magazine, 
Dublin: Published by W. F. Wakeman. Sold in London by 
Simpkin and Marshall, aud R. Groombridge. 


MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, a new edition, neatly bound in red, and 
ettered in gold, only 2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; constructed as a Series of Daily 
Lessons, aud preceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue. 
y W.F. MYLIUS, 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
; iso, by the same Author, 

Mylius’s Junior Class Book ; or, Reading 
Lessous for Every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 
Tu edition, 5s. bound. 

Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use 
of S: hools, intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes, 
with a beautiful Frontispiece, engraved on steel. The 9th edit. 
3s. bound. 

Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessous for Every Day in the Year, arranged in Daily Lessons 
aud Weekly Portions. The 6th edition, 5s. bound. 











POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A New Edition of Guy’s Historical Question Book, with a Chart 

: of Ancient and Modern History. 

A new and enlarged edition, in 12mo, illustrated with a Chart of 
Epochs and leading Eventsof Ancient History, coloured, price 
4s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 

Vy . PNT . Ty r 
UY’s GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK ; in which each Question, ina regular series, is 
foiiowed by its appropriate answer, not only in Ancient and Mo- 
dera History, in which the whole is arranged in chronological 
order, but also in Biography, Astronomy, Heathen Mythology, 

Classical Phraseology, and a great and interesting variety of 

Miscellaneous subjects; the whole ng to enlarge the bow 

daries of Juvenile Knowledge, by in sing itsstores; and thus, 

by blending such a course of general information with sound 
classical or liberal learning, to raise a better superstructure of 

School Education. 

By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Royal Military College, 

4 London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
New Editions of ali Mr. Guy's popular School Books to be had as 
above, viz.: 

The School Geography, with Seven Maps. 

Price 3s. bound, 

*,* A KEY to the PROBLEMS. Price 1s. 6d. 


Guy’s Astronomy, Eighteen fine Plates. 
Price 5s. bound. ais : 

Guy’s New British Primer. Half-bound, 
price only 6d. me : 

Guy’s British Spelling Book; many Cuts. 
1s. 6d. bound. . 

Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Companion 
to the above, price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. 

Guy’s New British Reader; Cuts. 
3s. 6d. bound, ; 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
Sheet, coloured. Price 7s.; on rollers, 10s. Gd. ; 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. ‘Thick Volume, 
royal 12mo. many Cuts. Price 10s. 6d. boards. Ee 

Guy’s School Cyphering Book, 4to. fine writing 
post, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete 
Price only 2s. bound. 








Price 


Scholar’s Arithmetic, € . d - 

Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of Working, with numerous Examining Questions added. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 





2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 

GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN. 

. GUAGE, By AUGUSTUS MATTHIA. 
Translated from the German, 7 E. V. Blomfield, M.A. Fellow 

of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

FIFTH EDITION, 
Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, from the last Edition 
of the Origiual, by Johu Kenrick, M.A. 
Il. 

Matthixw’s Greek Grammar abridged, for the 
Use of Schools. By C.J. Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, 
Ill. 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition, adapted to Matthie’s and other Greek 
Grammars. From the German of Rost and Wustermaun. By 
John Kenrick, M.A. 8vo. 

IV. 

A Latin Grammar. By J. and G. Schiller. 
Translated from the German, with Alterations, Notes, and Ad- 
ditions, by G. Walker, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Head Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 2 vols, 
SvO. 305. 

_ John M urray, Albemarle-street. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
being an Accurate System of French Accidence and Syn- 
tax, By Nicholas Hamel. New edit. 4s. bound. 
. “ ° . 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. bound. 

Questions adapted to Hamel’s Exercises, cal- 
culated to perfect in a Knowledge of French ; with Key, 9d. 

Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. bd. 

World in Miniature ; containing an Account 
of the different Countries in the World, with References to the 
essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. Hamel, 
New edit, 4s. 6d. bound. ; 

Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises. By 
E. J. Voisin. 4s. bound. et 

Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French Language, in French and English ; with the exact Pro- 
nunciation. By L’Abbé Tardy. 6s, bound. 

London; Longman & Co.; and Whittaker & Co. 








POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Just published in 12mo. a New Edition, with fine steel plate 
Portraits of the Sovereigus, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
‘HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
By EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 4 

Baldwin's Outlines of English History; chiefly 
abstracted from the above, for the Use of Chrildren, from Four 
to Eight Years of Age. A New Edition, witha Fine Frontispiece 
of Portraits, neatly balf-bound, 1s. 7 

Baldwin’s History of Rome ; from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic; with Maps and 
Heads of the Old Romans, Fourth Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d, 

und. 

Baldwin’s History of Greece ; from the earliest 
Records of that Country to the time in which it was reduced into 
a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
‘The Second Edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, price 4s. 6d, 

and. 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar; 
containing, in Addition to the Explanations usually given in simi- 
lar Works, a full Development of the Etymology of the Conjane- 
tions, an Analytical Statement and Elucidation of the Rules of 
Syntax. A New Edition, 1s. 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern. 
With 73 Engravings. Ninth Edition, 12mo. 4s. neatly bound, 

Baldwin’s Pantheon; or History of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome. With many Plates, Seventh Edition, 
handsomely printed, 5s. 6d. bound. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND PRIVATE TUITION. 
Published by Johu Harris, corner of St. Paal’s Curchyard, 
New Editions of ss 
1.7 °HE ABBE GAULTIBR’S comptete 
COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by means of Instructire 
Games ; containing the Game of Simple Geography, for teaching 
the Names and Situations of the different Countries and Places 
of the Earth; a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere ; and a 
Geographical Game, illustrative of Ancient and Modern History. 
Revised and improved to the present time, by J. O. BUTLER, 
One vol. folio, with an entirely new set of colowred Maps, 
the recent Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, from 
s by Mr. Aspin, engraved by Mr. Hewitt. Price 1. 1s 
half-bound ; or 1. 11s. 6d, with a box containing 348 Counters. 

2. Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaul- 
tier, introductory to the Author’s ‘ Complete Course of Geogra- 
phy by means of Instractive Games. With coloured Maps. 4th 
edition, price 3s. in coloured cloth, square 16mo. 

3. Ancient Geography. By the Abbé Lenglet 
da Fresnoy. A new Edition, improved, with a coloured Map of 
the World as known to the Ancients, Price 2s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, square 16mo, ¥ : 

4. Infantine Knowledge: a Spelling Book 
on a Popular Plan. By the Author of ‘The Child’s Grammar.’ 
With 144 neat Engravings. 3rd edition, price 3s. bound incloth, 
or 3s. 6d. coloured, and half-bound, square 16mo. 

5. The Child’s Grammar. By the late Lady 
Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild. 36th edition, 
price 9d. sewed, or Is. bound, 18mo. 

*,* The extensive circulation, to the amount of above 250,000 
copies since the first appearance of this little book, is a flattering 
proof of its excellence. 

6. The Mother’s Grammar: a Sequel to the 
* Child’s Grammar.’ By the same Author. 19th edition, price 1s. 
sewed, or Is. 3d. bound, 18mo, i 

7. Parsing Lessons for Children, resolved 
into their Elements: for the Assistance of Parents and Teachers, 
and adapted to the Child’s and Mother’s Grammars. By t 
same Author, sth edition, carefully revised. Price 1s. 3d. 
sewed, 18mo. 
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THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

On the Ist of February, complete in t vol. neatly bound and illus- 
trated, price 6s., printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
revised and corrected, with a new Introduction and Notes, by 
the Author, writen expressly for this Edition, 


mMmuHE WATER WITCH; 
Or, THE SKIMMER OF THE SEAS. 
By J. FENIMORE COUPER. Forming the 26th Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishing Monthly. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniformly printed 
and embellished, each completein One Volume, price 6s, 
The Spy. Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot. ‘The Prairie. 
The Pioneers. Lionel Linco!n. 
And the Borderers; or, the Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, 
«The Spv,’ ‘ Pioneers,’ * Pilot,’ &c. may be classed with 
‘Waverley.’ "—Quarterly Review. 


NE W NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE BLACK WATCH. 
By the Author of The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 

*# Displays very vizorous powers of description, and an inde- 
pendent bold tone of thought, which is highly imteresting.”— 
Morning Herald. 


2. 
2nd Edition revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
TREVELYAN. 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 
“The best feminine novel, in many respects, that has ap- 
peared since Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Vivian.’ ”’—Quavierly Review, 


3. 
GALE MIDDLETON; 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By the Author of ‘ Brambletye-House. 3 vols. 
“The humour of some of the scenes is exceedingly rich; the 
graphic power in the wilder adventure remiuds us of Bulwer.” 
Globe. 


4. 
THE HEADSMAN. 
By the Author of ‘The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Pull of hair-breadih ’scapesand stirring iuterest.”—Lit, Gaz. 


5. 
ond Edition, with New Introduction, 3 vols. 
GRACE CASSIDY; OR, THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington, 
“Many of the scenes are of great power and beauty.”— 
Atheneum. 


6. 
ond Edition, with New Introduetion, 3 vols. 
GODOLPHIN; or, TILE OATH! 

“ There is great knowledge of life in Wis work—of insight into 
character—of eloquent, and even poetical description—of acute 
ovservation and weil-directed satire.”—Trve Sun, 

Richard Beutley, New Burlington-street. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
HE LITERARY DIARY, or Complete 

i Commou-place Book, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet 
of Two Letters on a Leaf, Post 4to. ruled throughout aud half- 
bound. Price 12s. 

A Pocket Common-place Book, with Locke’s 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d., or 10s. Gd. bound. 

The Student’s Journal, arranged, printed, 
and ruled, for receiving an Account of every day’s employment 
for the space of one year. With au Index and Appendix. Tu 
post Svo. half-bound, 4s. Gd. 

ee. : : . 

The Private Diary, formed on the Plan of the 
— Journal,’ for general ase. In post 8vo. half-bound, 

i OUe 

The School Journal, arranged for receiving 


an Account of every day’s employment for one year. Post 
bv0. 3s. bound. Z 
Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— CLASS 

) BOOKS for the Use of STUDENTS. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Edited by Geo. 
Long, Esq. A.M. late Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. 58.5 8VO. 8s. 4 

Herodotus, from the best edition by Schweig- 
heuser. Edited by George Long, A.M. Vol. I. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 
cloth; 8vo. 15s. 

A Summary of Herodotus, with Tables of the 
Travels of Herodows, of Commercial Products mentioned by 
him, Chronological Events, &. By George Long, A.M. 12mo, 
45.5; 8V0. 5s. 6d. 

tr - 

The Prometheus and Perse of Aschylus from 
the Text of Wellaner. 1s. 6d. each. 

Professor Hurwitz’s Grammar of the Hebrew 

nowage, Sv0. 175. 

Elements of Arithmetic. By Augustus de 
Morgan, Esq. 2nd edition enlarged. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Lardner’s Euclid. 2nd edition, Svo. 9s. 
; Dr. Lardner’s Trigonometry. 2nd edition, 
vO. 12s, 

Dr. Lardner’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. §vo. 1d. ts. 

_ Dr. Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language, Srd edition, 8vo. 9s. 

Dr. Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 
Dr. Panizzi’s Extracts from Italian Prose 
Writers, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Miiblenfels’ Manual of German Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. fcap. 16s. 

Dr. Miihlenfels’ Introduction to a Course of 
German Literature. 8V0, 75. 

Lessing’s Fables. 12mo. 2s. 64. 

Cicero’s Oration pro Lege Manilia. 


s. 6d. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower-street. 

















12mo. 


XUM 





OCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 
STRUCTION.—INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, Each 
Voiume 2s. 6d.—LATIN, 6 vols.: Pheedrus, Ovid, Virgil, Parsing 
to ditto, Cvesar, Tacitus. —GREEK, 6 vols.: Lucian, Anacreon, 
Homer, Parsing to ditto, Xenophon, Herodotaus.—ITALIAN : 
Stories from Italian Wrirers. — FRENCH : Sismondi. 
Stories from German Writers.—An Essay explanatory of the 
System to accompany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London 
Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d.—The London Greek Grammar, 2s. 6d. 

In all 18 Volumes. 

Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street. 


Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street, 
IEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME; Vol. 
Il. Translated by JULIUS C, HARE, M.A, and CON- 
NOP THIRLWALL, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 16s. Just published. 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome; Vol. I. Second 
Edition revised, with the corrections and additions made in the 
third edition of the original, 16s. Just published, 

“Here we close our remarks upon this memorable work—a 
work which, of all that have appeared in our age, is the best 
fitted to excite men of learning te intellectual activity; from 
which the most accomplished echoler may gather fresh stores of 
knowledge, to which the most experieuced politician may resort 
for theoretical and practical instruction, and which no person 
can‘read as it ought to be read, without feeling the better and 
more generous sentiments of his common human nature en- 
livened and strenzthened.”’— Edinburgh Review, Jan, 1833. 

CARY’S DANTE.—CHEAP EDITION, 

The Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise of Dante Alighieri; translated by the Rev, H. F. Cary, A.M. 
Third edition. In 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

** Of all the translators of Danie with whom we are acquainted, 
Mr. Cary is the most successful.”—Edinburgh Re: iew, No, 58, 

‘*—— Mr. Cary’s translation—the best we ever read of any 
work.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1823. 























Jn royal 32m. price 2s. 6d. roan lettered, and 4s. embovsed gilt 
__, edges, a Dianjond Pocket Edition of 

OHNSON’S DICTIONARY, with Walker's 

e Pronunciation of difficult Words. 
It. 
In royal 52mo. price 3s, 6d. embossed roan gilt edges, 

Hoyle made Familiar; containing the Rules 
of every Card Game, as practised in the best Society. By Eldrah 
Trebor, Esq. Ill. 

In 18mo. price 3s. roan lettered, 

Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature, for the 
Use of Schools. With the addition of a Vocabulary of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Names, and many new Words. By William 
Angus, M.A. 

London: Orr and Smith, Amen-corner, Patcrnoster-row. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NF PLAN. 
Third edition, in royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, 

embellished with numerous engravings, illustrating Manners, 

Crstoms, and Curiosities, 4 

UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY;; designed 
to assist the Memory by Comparison and Classification, 
By W. C. WOODBRIDGE -M. 

The Geography is accompanied by Atlas, exhibiting, in 
connexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Reli- 
gions, Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization, the com- 
parative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains ; and the Climaces 
and Productions of the Rarth. In royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half-bd. 

‘This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and 
contains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, 
and Clapperton. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 























Now ready, rare 
OOKS for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 
printed under the direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appoinied by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

1. English Grammar. By the Rev. Dr. Rus- 
sell, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and late Head Master 
of Charter House School. Price 1s. 6d. 

2. Outlines of Geography. By George 
Hogarth. 10d. 

3. Elements of Astronomy. By the Rev. T. 
G. Hall, M.A, King’s College, London. Price 10d. 

4. Elements of Botany; with many Engravy- 
ings. Price 1s. 

5. Outlines of the History of England. By 
George Hogarth. Price ts. 3d. - 

6. Outlines of Roman History. By George 
Hogarth. 10d. 

7. Outlines of Grecian History. By the Rev. 
Barton Bouchier, M.A. With Maps, &c. Price 1s. 

8. Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the 
Use of Young People. With Engravings. Price ts. 

9. Insects and their Habitations. With many 
Engravings. Is. 

10. Persian Fables, for Young and Old. By 
the Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. With Eighteen Iilustrative En- 
gravings. Price Is. 

11. Book of Animals. (Class Mammalia.) 
With many Engravings. Price 1s. 6d. ? 

12. Outlines of Sacred History; from the 
Creation of the Werld to the Destruction of Jerusalem, One 
vol. with Engravings. 3s. 6d. ” ; 

13. Domesticated Animals, considered with 
reference to Civilization aud the Aris. Small 6vo. with many 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. - . 

14. Scenes and Sketches from English His- 
tory. Vol. 1, With Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 

15. Conversations of a Father with his 
_— Two Pocket Volumes, with many Engravings. Price 
5s. 6d. 

16. Readings in Biography. Price 4s. 6d. 

17. Readings in Poetry. Price 4s. 6d. 

18. Readings in Science. Price 5s. 

19. Manual of Instruction in Vocal Music, 
with a view to Psalmods. By John Turner, Esq. Price 4s. 

London: Published by John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine 
Office, West Strand, and sold by all the Booksellers, &c. 





FINE 
In 4to. price 3l. 3s. 
1. JQURNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 


PAINTING, illustrated bv nearly 100 Etchings, from 
celevrated Pictures of the ttalian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. * 
This Work is particularly recommended to the notice of the 
Student in Artin the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
—see the article ‘ Drawing.’ 

‘The Parts may be had separately, viz., On Composition, 15s. ; 
On Light and Shade, Iss. ; On Colour, 1. 11s. 6d. ; 

a* A few copies remaif of the large paper, with India proofs 
of the Piates, aud a Portrait of the Author, French boards, and 
lettered, 6/. 6s. i F 

2. A Series of Subjects from the Works of 
the late R. P. Bonington; lithographed by J, D. Harding. 
Atlas 4to. price 2, 12s. Proofs, 31. 8s. 

Printed for James Carpenter aud Son, Old Bond-street. 
ln 12mo, the 5th edition, newly arranged, and much improved, 
with new set of Engravings, 6s. 6d. 
SYLLABIC SPELLING; or a Summary 
i= Method of Teaching Children to Spell and Read with 
facility aud pleasure. 
By Mrs. WILLIAMS, 


N.B. This edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour 
of the System, from some of the most respectable professors of 
the English language, as well as from several parents, whose 
children (amused and interested by this novel mode of instruc- 
tion,) have learned in the course of a very few mouths to read 
correctly, and with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult 
words. 

* The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to read, and the author sets about the 
task in a way that eutitles her to the thanks of all mankind, 
Her book is a Primer, but the child will want no other book, for 
when this is properly thambed, the papil will be able to read the 
Eucyclopadia through aloud,” —Spectator, 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
By the same Author, 


Conversations on English Grammar. Fourth 


edition, 5 


ARTS. 











st published, 13th edition, stereotyped, Is, 6d. vound, 
THE REV. J. DUNCAN’S ENGLISH 
EXPOSITOR ; or, an Explanatory Spelling Book; con- 

taining an Alphabeticat Collection of all the most useful and 
elegant Words iu the English Language, divided into syllables, 
aud properly accented ; together with ashort and easy definition 
of each word, accompanied with initial letiers, denoting the dit- 
fereut parts of speech to which each word is app ia - To 
which ate added several usefal tables, The whole divided into 
short and easy lessons, caleulated for teaching in classes, 

Printed for Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 

New editions of the following are published : 

. 1. Ohta? . y 

1. Pinnock’s Child’s First Book ; or, an Easy 
Key to Reading ; consisting of Monosyilables only, arranged in 
such a way as to give the correct sounds of the vowels in their 
various situations, thus laying the foundation for Spelling and 
Reading on unerring principles. 3d. 

oT . : ° ‘ 

2. The Mentorian Primer; or, Pinnock’s 
Second Book for Children at an early age; in which consider- 
able pains have been taken to adapt it to their capacities, Gd. 

3. Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling 
Book, comprising numerous spelling and reading lessens, pro- 
giessively arranged and classed according to the capacity of the 
learner; a@ short catechism ou the arts and sciences, and the 
fundamental principles of Eoglish Grammar, the Church Cate- 
chism, Dr. Watts’s Catechism, Xe. 1émo, 1s. 60. bound, 

4. Pinnock’s First Spelling Book for Children; 
containing a selection of spelling lessons only, in natural and 
e gradation, intended as an introductory assistant to 
» English Expositor.’ 18mo. 1s. bound, 

Child’s First Meaning Book, on a 
plan entirely new; containing, first, words of one syllable, the 
vanings of which are well explained by words of one syllable 

o; aud, second, words of one syllable, which are sufficiently 
explained by -vsy werds of two syllables, 1s. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT A 


TEACHER. 
In 8vo., price 12s., the Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and 


corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to study the Ele- 
mcuts of that Language without the sistance of a Teacher. 
By J. t 






















Also in 8vo., a New Edition, pric -, canvas and lettered, 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the Freach Language practicaliy, as 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side; and, with 
a very superticial knowledge of it may teach itto others, Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. s 
Loudou: printed for B kiwin and Cradock, 
ELEMENTARY GREEK SOOKS, 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
a versity of London, Upper Gower street. pa 
ENOPHON for’ BEGINNERS. — The 
BATTLE of CUNAXA, and the DEATH and CHARAC- 
TER of CYRUS, from Xenopuon’s Avabasis, 12me. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
*,* Each section or smaiier portion is broken up or decom- 
posed ; aud its separate clauses are successively presented to the 
learner as independent sentences; after which they are exbibiied 
in connexion as they were written by Xenophon. A Literal 
Translation is given on the page opposite to the Greek, and a 
Lexicon of the words contain 1 the book is subjoined. 






















Exercises on the Anabasis of Xenophon, to 
be rendered into Xenophontic Greek. By Heury H. Davis. 12mo, 
2s. Gd. cloth. é 

«This is a Greek Exercise Book, upon a plan which is new, 
and, as we believe, much better adapted to teach the pupil the 
wriing of Greek thau any other that has yet been proposed,”’— 


Journal of Baucation, No, V1. 


vo 
The London Greek Grammar, designed to 
exhibit, in small compass, the Elements of the Greek Langage. 
Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford, 3rd edition, 
corrected and enlarged, 12m0. 3». 6d. cloth. 


The Four Gospels in Greek, for the Use of 
Schools. Griesbach’s Text, with the various Readings of Mill 
and others, Beautifully printed in fcp. 8vo. 35. Gd. Cloth. 





THE ATHENAUM. 





BOOKS, chiefly for YOUNG PERSONS, 


PUBLISHED BY DARTON & HARVEY, 


ALES of the ENGLISH. 


Albini, of Buckenham Castle. By Emily Taylor, Au- 
wy of * Tales of the Saxons,’ &c. Price 9s. in lettered cambric. 


. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
its rs onseque nces tothe Protestant Churches of France and Italy. 
Containing Memoirs of some of the Sufferers in the Persecution 
attending that Event. By the Author of The Miustreisy of the 

oods,’ ‘ The Wild Garland,’ &c. Price 4s. in lettered cambric. 

3. The Wheat-Sheaf; chiefly composed of 
Gleanings from pious Authors. ‘* Furnish the storehouse of thy 
memory with things that will profit thee.” 32mo. embossed roau, 
gilt edges. Price 2s. 6d. 

4. Fruits and Flowers. Selected by the Com- 
piler of ‘ The Wheat-Sheaf.’ ‘* The proper culture of the garden 
of thy mind will yield thee more than summer fruits and flowers.” 
32mo. embossed roan, gilt edges. Price 3s, 6d. 

5. Lectures at Home. By Maria Hack. 
1. Discovery and Manufacture of Glass—2. Lenses and Mirrors 
—3. The Siracture of the Eye. With Plates. 12mo, cloth let- 
tered. Price 4s. 6d. 

6. Geological Sketches, and Glimpses of the 
Ancient Earth, #y Maria Hack. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1 zmo. Price 98. in coloured cambric. 

7. Tales of Travel; consisting of Narratives 
of various Journeys through some of the most interesting Parts 
of the World. By F. B. Miller, With Plates. 12mo, halt- “bound. 
Price 5s. 

8. A Month in London, or some of its Modern 
Wonders described. By Jefireys Tay lor, Author of * The Little 
Historians,’ * Esop in Rhyme,’ * The Forest,’ Sc. With tine En- 
airy on Steel, from original Drawings. 12mo. 5s, half-bound, 

Anecdotes of Animals ; selected by a Lady, 
for 4 Amusement of her Children, Square 12m0. With 4 Plates. 
Price 2s, 6d. half-bound. 

10, Tales of the Saxons. 
12mo. Price 5s. in lettered cambric. 

11. The Minstrelsy of the Woods; or, 
Sketches and Songs « onnected with the Natural History of some 
of the most interesting British and Foreign Birds. By the Author 
of * The Wild Garland,’ Sc. With 17 Plates. Pagice os. in let- 
tered cambric ; or with Plates coloured, price 9s. 

A New Description of the th, con- 
sidered chiefly as a Residence for Man. By Jeffreys Taylor. 
ith 5 Engravings on Steel. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

13. Sketches of Birds, in short Enigmatical 
Verses, for the Amusement of Children, with illustrative Anec- 
dotes aud Descriptions from the best Moderna Authorities. By 
Samuel Roper. i8mo. Price 2s. 6d, 

1 x , —, 

The New Estate; or, the Young Tra- 
vellers in Wales and Ireland. With Plates. 12mo. half-bound. 
Price 7s. 

15. Five Years of Youth; or, Sense and Sen- 
timent. By Harriet Martineau. With Plates. 12mo. balf-bound. 

*rice 63. 

16. Ben Howard; or, the Pedlar and the 
Publican. By the Author of ‘The Poor Child’s Friend.’ 16mo. 
hali-bound. Price 2s, 6d. 

Portugal; or, the Young Travellers. 
Being some Account of Lisbon and its Euvirous, and of a Tourin 
the Alemtejo, in which the Customs and Manners of the Inhabi- 
tants are faithfully detailed. From a Journal kept by a Lady 

g three years’ actual Residence. With engraved Views. 

se 58. 6d. half-bound. 

18. Lectures Elementaires, pour les Enfans ; 
avec une Traduction Lnterlineaire en Anglais, pour faciliter aux 
Commengans Etude de la Langue Frangaise. l2mo. sheep. 
Price 2s. 6d. s ¥ 

19. Elementary Lessons for Young Children. 
From the Italian of Count G. Bardi, Being a free Translation 
of theabove, 18mo, haif-bonnd, Price 

An Abstract of Ancient History, from the 
earliest Records to the time of Xerxes; intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Grecian and Roman Histories used in Schools. By 
Mrs. T. W. Percival. Haif-bound. Price 5s. with Plates. 

Robinson Crusoe. A new edition, revised, 
with fine Engravings. 12mo, balf-bound. Price 6. 

22. Altred Dudley; or, the Australian 
Settlers. 12mo. half-bound, with Plates. Price 5s. 

23. Children As They Are; or, Tales and 
Dialogues for Young Children, With Plates. Price és. half-bd. 

24. Morning Walks; or, Steps to the Study 
of Mineralogy by the Author of ¢ Morning Conversations.’ 
12mo. hall- Price 7+. with Plates. 

25. Variety; or, Selections and Essays: con- 
sisting of Anecdotes, curious Facts, and interesting Narratives, 

Priscilla Waketield, 12mo. hali-bound. Price 5s. 6d. with 
Plates. 

26. Rudiments of Mineralogy, with Refer- 
ences to the Collection of Minerals in the British Maseum. To 
which is added, a short Introduction to the Stady of Fossils. 
j2mo. With Engravings. By M. A. Venning. Price 4s. 6d, half-bd, 

27. Morning Conversations of a Governess 
and ber Pupils; or, an Attempt to simplify the Linnzan System 
of Zoology. 18mo,. half-bound, Price zs. 6d. 

28. Sketches trom Nature; or¢Hints to Ju- 
venile Naturalists. By the Author of ‘The Young Emigrants,’ 
&c.&e. 18mOe 2s. 6d. half bound. 

29. The Fisherman's Hut, and other Tales, 
for Children, 18mo. 2s. half-bound, 

« ~~ , 

30. The Young Baronet; 
7, 18mo., half- bound. Price 2s 

Little Ancedotes for Little People. A 
new naiitiens 18mo. Price 1s, 

32. Select Female Biography ; comprising 
Memoirs of eminent British Ladies. 12mo0. cloth lettered, 7s. 

33. Edwin; or, the Motherless Boy. By 
Bourne Hall Draper. izmo, half-bound. Price 5s. with Plates. 


William de 


By Emily Taylor. 


Is. 6d. 


or, the Broken 








34. The Class- Book of Christian Morals. By 
Bourne Hall Draper. 12mo. half-bound. Price 3s. 

35. The Wild Garland; or, Prose and Poetry 
connected with English Wild Flowers: intended as an Embellish- 
ment to the Study of Botany. 12mo. half-bound. With Plates, 
plain. Price 3s. 6d. ; or coloured, price 5s. 

36. A Sketch of the Life of Linnzus. By 
the same Author. 1I8mo. half-bound. Price 2s. 

37. Midsummer Holidays at Briar’s Hall; 
or, Summer Mornings improved. 12mo. half-bound. Price 6s. 
with Plates. 

38. Henry and Edward; or, Familiar Con- 
versations on the Elements of Science. 2 vols. 18mo, half-bound, 

rice os. 
9. Recollections of a Blue-Coat Boy; or, a 
View of Christ’s Hospital. 18mo. half-bound. P N e 2s. 6d. 

40. Real Stories, taken from the Narratives 
of various Travellers. ismo. half-bound. Price 2s. 6d. 

41. Stories about Many hings. Founded on 
= 16mo, | Price 1s. 6d. 

Vire-side Stories; or, Recollections of 
my pt te 12mo. half-bound. Price 5s. with Plates. 
3. The Picture Gallery Explored. By the 
same Author. 12mo, half-bound. Price 6s. with Plates. 


44. The Ge ography of the Globe; containing 
the several Divisions of Land and Water, Proble ‘ms on the Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes, and Questions for E jination. By 
John Olding Butler, 2ud edition. Price 4s, 6d. bound. 

“The systematic arrangement of the several divisions of the 
countries, the valuable notes, and the general mass of informa- 
tion contained in this work, enable us to recommend it to those 
who are intrusted with the education of the young.’’—Gentle- 
man’s Mag. June, 1825. 

45. A Lecture on the Geography of Plants. 
By John Barton, With Maps. i2mo. Price 3+. 6d. boards. 


46. A Series of Outline Maps, delineated by 
Jose e Woods; comprising England, the British Islands, Europe, 
the Bast emisphe re, ‘the Western He misphere, St. Paul’s 
Tracie ies of the Old Testament, and the Holy Land. 
Intended'¥o facilitate the Lustruction of Young Persons in Geo- 
graphy, and to fix on their Memories some of the most striking 
Historical Events. Price 2s, each Map, neatly coloured, with its 
explanatory Key; or Is, 6d. plain.— These Maps are also adapted 
to re an inte resting Game, with Couuters, &c. 


The Child’s Atlas; consisting of Maps of 
the : eee and Western Hemispheres, the Four | Quarters of the 
World, and the British Istands ; with’ their corresponding Out- 
lines, neatly engraved by W. jarduer. Designed as an easy 
and correct Mode of teaching Geography to little Children. With 
a Book of Detinitions and Questions. Price 6s.; or 9s. with the 
a coloured, 

A General Atlas for the Use of Schools ; 
Pe the principal Empires, Kingdoma, and States, and the 
recent Discoveries, with a short Lutredac tion to vography. By 
John Adams, Teacher of the Mathematics, Edmonton. New 
edition, 8vo. halt-bound. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 

49. The History of Switzerland, from the 
Conquest of Cresar to the Abdication of Buonaparte. 12mo. half- 
bound. Price 6s. = 

50. A Family Tour through the British Em- 
pire, containing some Account of its Mi inufactures, Curiosities, 
ie story, and Antiquities; with Biographical Anecdotes. Adapted 
to the Amusement and Instractionof Youth. By Priscilla Wake- 
fivid, 13th edition, corrected to the present time. 6s. bound, 


1 


Also, by the same Author, 

51. The Juvenile ‘Travellers; containing the 
Remarks of a Family during a Tour through the principal States 
and Kingdoms of Europe; withan Account of their Inhabitants, 
natural Productions, and Curiosities. 16th edition, correcyd to 
the present time. Price 6s. bound, with a coloured Map of 
Europe. . 


52. An Introduction to the Natural History 


With iNustrative 


of Insects. In a Series of Familiar Letters. 
2 with the Plates 


Engravings. I2mo, Price 5s. boards; or 
coloured, price 5s. 

53. Mental Improvement; or, the Beauties 
and Wonders of Nature and Art. 13th edition. 2vols, rice 5s, 
half-bound, 

54. Sketches of Human Manners; intended 
to ijlustrate the Characters, Religion, aud singular Customs of 
the iiants of different Parts of the World. 7th edition, 
Price 2s. 60. half-bound. 

55. Juvenile Anecdotes, founded on Facts. 
7th edition, Price 2s. 6d. hali-bound. 

56. Instinct Displayed, in a Collection of 
well-authenticated Facts, exemplifying the extraordinary Sagacit 
of various Species of the Animal Creation, 4th edit. Price 5s. 6d, 
half-| bound, 

57. An Introduction to Botany, in a Series 
of Familiar Letters. With illustrative Engravings. The 10th 
edition, just published. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining a Short: Introduction to the Natural Arrangement of 
Piants. Price 4s.; or with Plates coloured, &s. 


58. Economical Cooker y for Young House- 
keepers; or, the Art of providing go cod and pal table Dishes for 
a Family without Extravagance. Being chietly the Result of 
Experievuce and long Iractice, To which are added, Directions 

Pickling, Preserving, &c., and a Yagi of use ful Domesuc 

By a Lady. Price 2s. sev 

A Tour to Great St. Bernard sand round 
Mont Bi: nic. With Descriptions, copied from aJournal kept by 
the Author, and Engravings from Drawings taken from Nature. 
Intended for Young Persons from Ten to Fourteen Years of Age. 
lzmo. half-bound. Price 5s. 

60. English Stories, illustrating some of the 
most interesting Events and Characters from the Accession of 
Alfred to the Reformation under the Tudor Princes. 3 vols, 
Price 21s. in cloth; or, separately, price 7s. each volume. By 
Maria Hack, 





55, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 


Also by the same Author, 

61. Grecian Stories, taken from the Works 
of eminent Historians. A new edition, in which the explanatory 
Remarks formerly given in Conversation are incorporated in the 
aay e, as a Class-book for Schools, 18mo. Price 3s, in ¢ loth, 


Stories of Animals, intended for Children 
wane Five and Seven Years old. 16mo. half-bound, 
2s. 6d + with many Plates. 

A Second Series of the above, for Children 
from Se ven to Ten Years old. 16mo, half-bound. Price 2s, ¢q 
with Plates. 

64, Familiar Illustrations of the principal 
Evidences and Design of Christianity. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

65, Harry Beaufoy; or, the Pupil of ena, 
Founded on Dr. “Paley’ 3 Na averal Theology, but suited to the Com. 
array of Children. i8mo. 2s, 6d. half-bound, 

66. Tales of Distant Lands. 18mo. 
2s. Gd. cloth, : 

67. A Geographical Panorama; exhibiting 
characteristic Representations of the Scenery and Luhabitants of 
various Regions. The Panorama consists of nine principal 
Scenes, each capable of several variations, correctly designed, 
and elegantly coloured after Nature ; representing the Scenery, 
Costume, &c. of Arabia, Hindostan, the Frozen Ocean, laly, 
Kamts: hatka, naheite, Lapland, and Turkey. Witha Book of 
Directions. The whole contained iu a neat Mahogany Box, with 
a splendid emblematical Title. Price 3/. 3s. 


Price 


Price 


68. Stories from Roman History. 
Illustrated by 58 Engravings. Price 4s. half- bound. 

69. Rural Scenes; or, a Peep into the 
Country, for Children. With STE gravings, representing Country 
Life and Manners. 12mo. Price 6d. half-bound. 


70. City Scenes: or,a Peep into London, for 
Children, With 84 Engravings of Public Buildings, &c. 12mo, 
Price 3s. 6d, half-bound, 

History of the Bible; being an Abridg- 
meut of the Old and New Testament. Adapted to the Compre. 
hension of Children. By Caroline Maxwell, Illustrated with 
16 Engravings. Price 6s. half-bound, 

72. Arithmetical Questions, on a new Plan; 
intended to answer the double Purpose of Arithmetical Instruc- 
tion and rai ee eg gy Designed for the Use of 

ng Ladies. By Butler. The 10th edition, revised, 
by Thomas Bourn, Price és. bound. 

73. Beauties of Sturm’s 
Eliza "The Price Bs. 6d. bound. 

. The Parent’s Medical and Surgical As- 
one affording familiar and popular Directi ns for the 
Manage pment of the sudden Illness and various A 
will not admit of the Delay necessary for procuring 
vice. By Thomas Ayre Bromhead, M.b.,Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridze. Price 4s. R R 

75. The Good Child’s Picture-Book. 
half-bound, with coloured Plates. Price 3s. 6d. 

76. A System of Short-hand, comprised ina 
Set of the mostsimple and expeditious Characters ; being selected 
Parts of those in common Writing, aud effective of superior 

Srevity aud Swiftness, when applied to the purposes of Short- 
hand. By Richard Roe, A.B. Price 5s. sewed. 

77. An Introduction to Book-keeping ; con- 
sisting of Twelve short Rules for keeping Merchants’ Accounts 
by Double Entry. By Richard Roe, Author of * A New System of 
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